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REMINISCENCE. 



<c 



Je raconte ce que j*ai vu, j'ai ecrit jour par jour les 
ev^nements qu*ont frappes mes yeux^ et je cherche 
seulemeut a communiquer les impressions que j'ai 
ressentee/'-^Zratnargue. 



With the impression, that no one has lived for 
half a century without having something in- 
teresting to impart, I write the following pages, 
whether with a view only to ray own amuse- 
ment, or for the inspection of the public, time 
will prove. 

The earliest recollection then that I have, is 
of a basket which I was told I was transported 
in from the place of my birth, to what became 
the family residence for the first ten happy, I 
may add the happiest, years of my life ; my 
first school was about two miles from the house, 
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2 REMINISCENCE. 

where I went in the morning with my bottle of 
milk, making part of the dinner of which I par- 
took at the house of the village schoolmaster. 
Well do I remember the blithesome heart with 
which I went and returned ; part of the road 
lay over a large moor, and I recollect to this 
day the harmonious singing of thelavroks (sky- 
larks) ; in the winter months a small white pony 
was put into a covered cart, which, driven by a 
boy, conveyed me to school and home. Well 
do I remember a favourite sister accompanying 
me one morning, and in the exuberance of her 
mirth she made a hole through the canvass of 
the cart, and pulled some of the hairs out of the 
pony's tail, which instantly setting him off in a 
gallop, he ran away, cart and all, giving a 
bloody nose to my frolicsome sister. Some- 
times of a Saturday, I used to bring home with 
me in the summer some favourite schoolfellow, 
who staid for a holiday with me till the Mon- 
day. These were halcyon days. 

It wai now thought right to remove me to 
a higher schocd, where Greek and Latin were 
taught, at a greater distance (torn home, and 
with a servant to attend on me, and the son of 
another neighbour, in a house hired by my 
excellent father. I then only occasionally went 
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home, and when dtcof of my class was always 
handsomely rewarded ; two of my schoolfellows 
I well remember, H. H. and B ■ n, I ever 
found it difficult to out-top. We had two 
masters ; the upper one a distinguished scholar, 
whose ruddy countenance, well powdered wig, 
and ruffles at his wrist, appear as fresh in my 
recollection as if he were now before me. 

It was now thought expedient that I should 
be removed from the north some hundred miles, 
to one of the great public schools, and carried 
with me a testimonial of my juvenile proficien- 
cy and general good conduct, to be presented 
to my next master* I must not omit the men- 
tion of a very remarkable character — poor blind 
Alek. He was bom blind, and supported at 
the expense of the provost and baillies of the 
town ; he was sent to the grammar-school where 
I also was, for a very short time. One of the 
best readers was always selected in the morning 
to read theBible to Alek, and in this manner 
he learned to repeat the whole so perfectly, 
that you might dodge him by giving the first 
line in a verse of the Old or New Testament, 
and he would continue to the end without miss- 
ing a single word. I had not seen him for a 
period of more than twenty years, when meeting 
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him in his accustomed walk with his key, which 
he always kept moving backwards and forwards 
before his eyes, thinking that it gave him a 
glimmering of light, I said, " Do you know me, 
Alek ? '^ 

"Yes," he replied, "you are the son of So-and- 
so, of ; and I remember at the public 

speaking, you spoke * Abraham's soliloquy.'" 

He was quite right ; and if he had had his 
sight, poor fellow, he might have added, with 
your red jacket and silver buttons. I recollect 

perfectly a General G attempting to puzzle 

Alek, but he said, "You tell me to begin 
from that verse, when there are not so many in 
the chapter." He is, I believe, long since num- 
bered with his fathers. 

I now came to one of the large public schools 
where the same system generally prevails ; La- 
tin and Greek, going to chapel of a winter 
morning before daylight, or incurring the cer- 
tain penalty of flogging; nor must I omit what 
I at the time, if not now, considered the execra- 
ble system of fagging. Many a morning have I 
had my breakfast stolen whilst toasting bread 
for a senior ; at other times employed blacking 
shoes, or some such gentlemanly employment, 
instead of learning my lesson. I have known 
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many clever boys, at least I would certainly say 
far from dunces, kept for many weeks and 
months junior of their parts, because they never 
had time to do their school business ; one of my 
own standing, I recollect, was employed as a 
valet, and his principal occupation was to clean 
white leather breeches for his master, and have 
a new smart watch-riband ready for him to put 
on. The only lame defence that I have ever 
heard of this system is, that the son of a duke 
fares the same as that of the humblest squire, 
and that you have in your turn the opportunity 
of rising as well as another, and of being a 
bashaw if so inclined. Many may laugh at this 
censure of the fagging system, but when I 
know by experience that indelible marks of ill 
usage are carried to the grave, and many a fine 
manly spirit cowed at the commencement of a 
career, I. consider it no trifling matter. Some- 
times, it is true, a flagrant instance of cruelty 
would, as I have known it do, reach the head 
master^s ear ; then marked and merited punish- 
ment would ensue : but this in my time never 
happened but once. One of the parties, not the 
party injured, still lives, and, I believe, an 
honoured member of society and high in rank. 
It will be expected that I should say some- 
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thing of the masters ; the senior, then, was an 
impartial and excellent man, — for punctuality 
perhaps unequalled ; he has not met with that 
distinction to which he was so justly entitled, 
but lives respected in a private circle. Of the 
second master I shall say but little ; he was no 
favourite of mine, and has been already called 
to his account. Of the ushers, I would particu- 
larly mention one, a man of talent, and distin- 
guished for his invariable impartiality. 

After having laid in a sufficient store of Latin 
and Greek, I became an Oxford man, embark- 
ing de novo in what is considered one of the 
happiest periods of a young man's life, for he 
must then be his own master, and will sink or 
swim according as he is inclined to deport him- 
self. There was in my time a great deal thought 
of select and stylish colleges, not so much as 
to where there were good and exemplary tutors, 
but where there were dashing men and gold 
tufts, who kept their hunters and gave dinners 
and wine parties. Christchurch, that princely 
college, will always stand preneminent. Dean 
Jackson^s name will never be forgotten ; well 
do I remember his courtly mien, and the little 
gownsman his never-failing attendant, who af- 
terwards succeeded to some valuable church 
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preferment. I passed my dayi very happily 
at Oxford, dining at the high table of my coL 
lege, attending public and private lecture^ &c 
Although not gayer than otheri of my day^ I 
believe I drank more ^vine then than I shall 
ever drink again ; it was not in those days o]>- 
tional to pass the bottle, — to dispute the order 
of the president was a heinous offence — for so 
doing I have more than once been ordered to 
quaff a good-sized tumbler filled to the brim. 

As a city of colleges Oxford stands unri - 
vailed ; Christchurch, and its noble quadrangles 
and stately groves, immortalizing the munifi- 
cent Wolsey; Magdalen too, ever memorable 
for having had Addison within its walls ; the 
new buildings and the deer in the lawn adjoin- 
ing cannot escape notice ; it would be unpar*. 
donable to pass by New College, and its beauti- 
ful chapel with the unique window, designed 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and painted, I think, 
by Jervis, — ^here the Winchester boys become 
men, that is those succeeding according to va- 
cancy, as ordered by the statute of their founder, 
William of Wykeham. Not to admire Oxford 
you must indeed be devoid of taste; the valley 
itself watered by the silvery Isis is delightful, 
the walk to HedingUm hill, to Joe Pullen's 
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tree, and to Shotover, are all agreeable ; then 
if you wish a ride or drive you have the mag- 
nificent Blenheim with its park of twelve miles 
round — the house grand but massive, and if I 
recollect right, was built by Vanbrugh ; it was 
said of him when dead, *^ Lie heavy on him 
earth, for many a heavy load he has laid on 
thee." Also of Capability Brown, who formed 
the splendid sheet of water, who said for so 
doing, " Father Thames will never forgive 
me;^^ Rosamond's bower is also in the park. 
Nuneham and Ditchley are also pleasant excur- 
sions for the Oxonian. 

I constantly heard comparisons made when at 
Oxford as to the rivalry between Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, and Chrisc-church ; unquestionably 
Trinity is a noble college, so is King's, and the 
architecture and wonderful and massive ceiling 
of the chapel stand unrivalled. Clare Hall is 
also very handsome ; the town of Cambridge, 
however, is shabby compared to Oxford, and 
as a whole the unprejudiced would be inclined 
I think to give the preference to Oxford. 

I now began to mix more generally in the 
world, and to become acquainted with the me- 
tropolis at a memorable period ; when our 
excellent and ever-to-be -regretted mog^ch, 
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George the Third, swayed the sceptre of these 
realms, having at the head of his councils that 
heaven-born minister, William Pitt, one of the 
greatest men this country or any other has ever 
produced, for in the present day there are none 
to bear a comparison with him. Neither Feel, 
Stanley, Russell, Graham, Goulbum, or Spring 
Rice, all of a very diflPerent calibre, but as 
times go rather of talent above par, more par- 
ticularly Sir Robert Peel, who with good natural 
talent and intense application to public business, 
has deservedly risen to the highest eminence, and 
is well able to bear the burthen of the state ; there 
is, it must be allowed, in the present day a great 
dearth of talent in both houses of parliament ; 
such statesmen as Chatham, Grenville and 
Burke seldom appear, nor have we anything like 
the eloquence of Sheridan or Windham to boast 
of,^ — ^nothing that can be called eloquence when 
we allude to such men as these. I always have 
to regret never having had the opportunity of 
hearing Pitt or Fox speak ; the former I never 
saw, the latter but once when walking through 
St. James's Park on the way to the Foreign 
Office, where he was for a short time Secretary, 
of State. I have always considered it a great 
treat to go down to the Comnions or Lords, on 
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any interesting debate, and have passed many 
hours at a time there. I have heard Lord Gren- 
ville in his best days, at all times eloquent and 
impressive. Lord Grey has been said to resem- 
ble more than any other, what is to be conceived 
of a Roman orator ; his figure noble and manly, 
and his action dignified. Brougham in the 
House of Commons stood aloft, but in the 
other house appears out of his element, and not 
being in office doubtless must be a disappointed 
man, but he possesses a gigantic mind, and will 
ever be an ornament to his country. He was 
when at the bar one of the most eloquent of 
his time and his speeches at the trial of Queen 
Caroline will not easily be forgotten. All the 
advocates employed for that side have been ad- 
vanced to high station, except Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde, he reaps, however, a golden harvest on 
his circuit 

I happened to be in London, during the time 
of the excitement of the charges brought against 
the Duke of York, as Commander in Chief, by 
Colonel Wardle. I was in the House of Com- 
mons when Mary Anne Clarke first made her 
appearance at the bar, dressed in her light blue 
pelisse, and white muff and tippet, she was a 
pretty woman, rather of a slender make ; it was 
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debated) whether she should have a chair^ this 
occasioned a hubbub, and she was asked, who' 
the person with her deeply veiled was, she re« 
plied, that A\e was her friend, she was instantly 
ordered to withdraw, and then a chair was or- 
dered for her, and she seemed to pluck up ber 
courage, for when she was asked about the 
particulars of an annuity promised to be settled 
on her by the Duke of York, elie said, paintkig 
with her hand, ^you may ask Mr. William 
Adam there^ as he knows all about it;^^ sb« 
was asked if she was quite certain that General 
Clavering ever was at any of her parties, she re- 
plied, so certain, ^^ that I always told him he 
need not use any ceremony, but come in his 
boots*'' It will be remembered, that General 
C. was sent to Newgate for prevarication on 
that account, not having recollected in time this 
circumstance ; a good laugh was excited in the 
House by Mr. C — k — r asking Mrs. Clarke, 
** how many paraone were at your house thai 
night.'* 

Perceval fought the battle manfully : the 
Duke of York could not be justified for some 
of his acts, for instance, giving a foot boy of 
Mrs. Clarke's a commission in the army, and 
allowing an improper influence to be exerted 
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over him in his thoughtless moments ; but that 
the trial originated in piqtie and party spirit, 
there can be no doubt ; and as he justly merited. 
Colonel Wardle, the prosecutor in the case, 
sunk into utter oblivion, whilst the Duke of 
York, the soldier^s friend, and the beloved of 
the army, was after a short period, (having 
been superseded by Sir David Dundas,) re- 
placed as Commander in Chief, and died deeply 
regretted, and fully meriting the Colossal Sta- 
tue, with his hand pointing to the Horse Guards. 
I never remember the House of Commons fuller 
than on the occasion of this investigation into 
the conduct of the Duke of York^ and to be 
sure of a good place, I went as early as seven 
in the morning of the first day, remained all 
that day and night, and returned the next morn- 
ing about nine o'clock. 

I have frequently been asked by fathers as to 
the line of life I would advise for a son, whether 
a public office were not to be desired; my 
answer has been, decidedly no ; unless the can- 
didate is prepared to fag for forty or fifty years, 
truckle to a first and second clerk, in abilities 
very likely inferior to themselves, acting par- 
tially, and frequently using despotic sway, 
against which, vain would be the attempt to 
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obtain redress, kissing goes by favour in many 
of these offices^ and many young men have bit- 
terly repented setting their foot in them. The 
bar and medical profession I would strongly 
advise for a young man ; there with moderate 
talent and perseverance, he must rise, and have 
some chance of retiring in old age and of enjoy- 
ing otium cum dignitate. 

The metropolis never fails to produce eccen- 
tric and characters out of the common way, one 
of these cut a distinguished figure not a great 
many years ago, I mean Romeo Coates, whose 
singular ambition appeared to be to excite the 
ridicule of the world ; he possessed some con- 
siderable property, and cut a great dash, by 
starting a curricle, a pair of bloods, with two 
grooms, the carriage was painted red, the body 
in the shape of a shell, built by a first rate 
coachmaker in Long Acre ; it was then the 
fashion to drive curricles with cross bars, which 
Lothario Coates had mounted with a cock, his 
motto was, *' whilst I live will I crow.'' I once 
saw him attempt to act the part of Romeo, at 
the Haymarket, but such a complete row was 
kept up with crowing of cocks, &c., that not a 
syllable could be heard, but Coates still kept 
his ground, and had at least the satisfaction of 
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showing off his legs ¥rith a pair of handsome 
diamond buckles. He first made his appearance 
at Bath, with a coat with diamond buttons. I 
forget who played Juliet to the Romeo, but he 
was very often seen driving about an actress of 
the Haymarket; sometimes he would take one of 
his grooms by his side, and the other led his horse. 
At the time the Emperor Alexander and the 
other crowned heads paid a visit to this country, 
the Prince Regent gave a magnificent banquet at 
Carlton House ; amongst other of the guests a 
card of invitation was sent to Mr. Coates, he 
prepared accordingly his court suit, and went 
full dressed, in a sedan chair, but lo, and behold, 
what was his surprise on presenting the card of 
invitation, ^^ Sir, this is a hoax played off upon 
you, for the card is a forgery ;" of course he 
beat his retreat the best way he could, but de- 
termining not to be dressed for nothing, went up 
to Chevalier Ruspini's, the Dentist, and there ex- 
hibited himself on the balcony directly opposite 
to Carlton House; when the circumstance was 

reported to the first gentleman in Europe 

the Prince Regent, he was extremely in- 
dignant with the liberty taken with his name. 
This singular character, Coates, was not like 
pea green H. and others, who made away with 
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all they had whilst keeping a dashing equipage, 
kck, he lived in a boarding-house in the Strand^ 
and has now softened down to a respectable Be- 
nedict. The era of the grand fete at Carlton 
House will long be remembered. I met with an 
accident there which laid me up for some weeks 
afterwards, the Prince Begent spared no ex* 
pense in rendering the banquet worthy of its 
guests. I recollect on one of the dinner-tables, 
was introduced a canal with live fishes intended 
to frolic and swim down the stream, but not 
being accustomed to so heated an atmosphere, 
they all soon gave up the ghosL Among all 
the royal personages none evinced so great and 
genuine simplicity of character as the Emperor 
Alexander, sleeping on a straw mattrass, and 
rising by daylight. I recollect seeing the 
britzcha in which he came, perfectly plain and 
unadorned, and not even varnished. Blucher 
was received with marked distinction, and 
crowds assembled whenever he went out ; Fla* 
toff was also much noticed, he brought with 
him his Cossack charger, I amongst others got 
some of the hair from his tail, by way of a 
relic. About this period, figured George Han- 
ger, afterwards Lord Coleraine, at one time a 
favorite, as well as Beau Brummell, of George 
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IV. He was well known about town, generally 
walked with a sort of club stick, and a thing 
like a skewer on one leg instead of a spur ; he 
rode a gray horse, which it was said was given 
him by the Prince Regent ; for hours together it 
used to be left standing at the Mathematical 
Booksellers near St. James's Church. It was 
said that he was president of a club of jolly 
fellows, who met at a public house, near Cam- 
den Town, where they quafiPed their jug of ale 
and smoked their pipe. 

Lord Scarborough was a Beau of the old 
school, and I scarcely ever met him without a 
rose in his button hole. Sir Thomas Stepney, 
with his little hat and striped coloured silk 
stockings, was another beau of the same de- 
scription ; also Hat JoUifie. Hat Vaughan was a 
peculiar looking man. Lord Grantley with his 
high phaeton and four in hand with kicking 
straps, you often fell in with between Clarges- 
street and the Park. Sir John Lade, Lord 
Sefton and Bob Allen also drove four-in-hand, 
and, I think, were all members of the Four-in- 
Hand Club ; it was a very pretty sight to see 
them all start from Cavendish Square, for Salt 
Hill, with their white Benjamins, and beautiful 
horses, and shining harness. Nothing of the 
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kind now exists, every one drives his own way,' 
in the cheapest method, using cabs of a morning, 
and cabs with lamps at night for the Opera and 
Theatre ; unhappily, now-a-days, you do not 
know the gentleman from his butler, the one is 
as well dressed as the other ; it was far different 
when bags and swords were the order of the 
day, then, indeed, the station of the gentleman 
could not be usurped by his domestic. In the 
reign of George III., and George IV., some 
proper etiquette was observed in evening dress, 
but, in the time of William IV., and Her pre- 
sent Majesty the dress of gentlemen cannot be 
distinguished from others : and even Bishops 
wear wigs only as it suits their pleasure and con- 
venience; it is no longer, no wig, no bishop, 
which remark it is said George III., addressed 
to Felham, Bishop of Exeter. 

Of the old school, few were better known 
than the Duke of Queensberry, generally called 
old Q., he might be seen of a fine day sitting 
in the balcony of his house in Piccadilly, with 
his parasol and handsome tall footman by his 
side. Many stories are told of his milk baths .. 
&c., which are scarcely worth repeating. But 
the following exploits will never be forgotten by 
the sporting world; for whether we consider 
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his judgment, bis ingenuity, his invention, or 
his success, he was one of the most distin- 
guished characters on the English turf. His 
horse Dash, by Florizel, bred by Mr. Vernon, 
beat Sir Peter Teazle over the six mile course 
at Newmarket, for 1000 guineas, having refused 
500 forfeit. Dash carried six stone seven 
pounds, Sir Robert, nine stone, also His late 
Majesty's Don Quixotte, the same distance, and 
for the same sum ; and during the year 1 789, 
he won two other 1000 guinea matches, the last 
against Lord Barrymore's Highlander, eight 
stone seven pounds each, three times round 
** the round course,'' or very nearly twelve 
miles ! His carriage match, nineteen miles in 
one hour, with the same horses and these four 
of the highest bred ones of the day, was un- 
doubtedly a great undertaking, nor do I be- 
lieve that it has ever been exceeded. His sin- 
gular bet of conveying a letter fifty miles within 
an hour, was a trait of genius in its line ; the 
MS. being inclosed in a cricket ball, and handed 
from one to the other of twenty-four expert 
cricketers, was delivered safe within the time. 
In the language of the Turf " Old Q." was 
always ^* wide awake," and at times would rely 
on no one. Having on one occasion reason to 
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know, — the Jockey, indeed, had honestly in- 
fonned him of it, — that a large sum of money 
was ofiered his man if he would lose ; ^^ take it,*' 
said the Duke, ^^ I will bear you harmless," 
when the horse came to the post, His Grace 
coolly observed, ^^ this is a nice horse to ride ; 
I think I'll ride him myself; when, throwing 
open his great coat, he was found to be in racing 
attire, and, mounting, won without a struggle. 
The late Sir Charles Bunbury's ardour for 
the turf was conspicuous to his last hour. He 
was the only man that ever won the Derby and 
Oaks with the same horse, the celebrated Elea- 
nor, in 1801, and he was the breeder of many 
of the first racers of his time — Smolensko among 
them. When this very celebrated horse started 
for the Derby, which he won, his owner led 
him in his hand after he was saddled, and de- 
livered him up to his jockey, Goodison, with 
the following pithy remark, " Here is your 
horse, Tom, he will do his duty if you will do 
yours.^ Sir John Lade was esteemed a re- 
nowned judge of coach horses and carriages, 
and a good coachman of the old school, but 
everything connected with the coach-box has 
undergone such a change in the last twenty-five 
years, that the Nestors of the art are no longer 
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to be quoted. Mr. Warde, the father of the 
field, may now be called the father of the road 
also. There were formerly to be seen con- 
stantly about town from thirty to forty four-in- 
hand stylish equipages. The Tommy Onslows 
are extinct. I subjoin the well known doggerel 
epigram. 

" What can Tommy Onslow do ? 
He can drive a phaeton and two. 
Can Tommy Onslow do no more ? 
Yes, he can drive a phaeton and four. 

Gentlemen-coachmen there were in former 
days as well as these ; Bobart, who drove from 
Oxford to town, can still be well remembered ; 
it used to be said that he had taken his B. A.'s 
degree, and was intended for the church, but 
preferred the whip ; many an interesting anec- 
dote he gave you of Eclipse running the mile a 
minute, &c. 

Old Q. was no great honour to the Peerage. 
A far difiPerent character was another noble duke 
not long deceased, 1837, whose escutcheon is 
without a blot, he was lieutenant of two coun- 
ties in North Britain, descended from an heroic 
and valorous chieftain, who fell a martyr in the 
cause of his country. Throughout his whole 
life he was the consistent and uncompromising 
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supporter of William Pitt, and placed in one of 
the highest stations in the households both of 
George the Third and George the Fourth, and 
of his own accord retired on the accession of 
William the Fourth, his two sons seem likely 
to tread in his honoured steps. Those who had 
the satisfaction of knowing his honourable and 
manly qualities will ever regret his loss. 

In these reminiscences I do not profess to 
treat of things strictly according to date, but as 
they happen to occur in my memory. I shall 
here notice being present at the trial in West- 
minster Hall, on the impeachment of Lord Mel« 
ville, it must have fallen far behind that of 
Warren Hastings, as to the eloquent orations 
then delivered. There was nothing to stand a 
comparison with Burke or Sheridan. I was 
one of those who rejoiced most heartily at the 
acquittal of the noble Lord, for though he 
might have been lax in not keeping a salutary 
check on his subordinate^ yet I do not believe 
that he himself ever pocketed sixpence of the 
public money, and as some proof of it his son, 
it was well-known, paid a very considerable sum 
to his father's creditors. Another trial I wit- 
nessed of a very different cast, that of the no- 
torious Bellingham at the Old Bailey for the 
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murder of Mr. PercevaL I never shall forget 
the pressure of the crowd. Constables were 
going with their staves pell-mell on the heads 
of the people^ to keep them back. I was for- 
tunate in getting a snug berth near the witnesses* 
box. Bellingham was a man apparently of 
undaunted spirit, and athletic form. After his 
counsel had endeavoured to make it appear that 
be laboured under insanity, he himself in the 
coolest and most collected manner addressed 
the jury, telling them that he felt much obliged 
to his counsel, but begged to assure them that 
he was perfectly in his senses when he assassi- 
nated Mr. Perceval, as he had been ruined in 
his mercantile concerns, and unjustly refused 
all redress from ministers, and having a starving 
family he was determined to bring his wrongs to 
notice, and saw no other means of having them 
redressed ; and had Lord Gower, who had been 
minister at St Petersburgh, walked into the 
lobby of the House of Commons ^rat, he would 
have shot him instead of Mr. Perceval, having 
no particular pique or dislike to him more than 
another. 

The morning of the day he committed the 
murder he had been to see the British Museum 
with a woman, not his wife, and had deliberately 
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given directions to a tailor to make an inside 
pocket to hold the pistol. A more cold-blooded 
or detestable act was never perpetrated. Though 
never having witnessed an execution, I was 
resolved to see the last of such a monster, but 
the crowd near Newgate was so great that I 
could but just see that there was an object 
hanging from the gallows. Mr. Perceval was 
a highly talented and, what was better, a most 
rdiigious and excellent man. The evening of 
the fatal event before he left his house in Down* 
ing Street for the House of Commons, he went 
up to the nursery to embrace his children, alas ! 
little thinking it was for the last time. 

Within a few years we have had to mourn 
many of the brightest gems of the House of 
Commons ; Castlereagh, Canning, in himself a 
host, one of the most talented statesmen this 
country has ever produced"-— an elegant scholar 
and polished orator ; Wilberforce, the friend of 
humanity, will be embalmed in the memory of 
the British nation ; as English gentlemen 
Windham and Whitbread will ever rank high, 
but the conduct of the former in refusing to 
give his vote for the public funeral of William 
Pitt cannot be forgiven, more particularly 
having at one period formed part of his cabinet. 
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To our great men, statesmen as well as warriors, 
can we do less than honour their obsequies at 
the public expense, when for that public they 
only lived ? 

I was present at St. Paul's at the funeral of 
the immortal Nelson, and the solemn sound of 
the trumpet as it approached the dome I shall 
ever remember. The last Trafalgar admiral, 
the excellent Earl of Northesk, now lies near 
his friend. Few monarchs have lived to see 
achieved two victories more splendid and decisive 
than those of Trafalgar and Waterloo — alone 
sufficient to immortalise the reign of George the 
Fourth ; and happy are we in having had 
spared to us the great Wellington, the con- 
queror of a hundred battles ; whatever he does 
either in the senate or the field, he makes him- 
self master of the subject, and any supposed 
obstacles are driven like chaff before the wind, 
so soon do they vanish and disappear. 

In early life in a conversation between Mr. 
Pitt and the Marquis Wellesley, the former 
remarked that his brother Arthur appeared a 
most intrepid character, for he never allowed 
there were any difficulties to obstruct his plans. 

I must now turn to the last days of George 
the Fourth. Though never at his court, I at- 
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tended his funeral, and the coronation of his 
successor, William the Fourth, one of the most 
deservedly popular monarchs that has ever sat 
upon the throne of England. Though appa- 
rently of a naturally robust constitution, his 
reign was doomed to be very short. I attended 
his funeral ; nothing could have been conducted 
with greater propriety and solemnity. The pro- 
cession, having been marshalled in St. George's 
Hall, moved along the platform, which was lined 
with troops and bands, playing the Dead March 
in Saul at intervals. At the choir of St. George'^s 
chapel^ the body was received by the dean and 
chapter and singing-boys in surplices, each 
bearing a torch. The Duke of Sussex, chief 
mourner, seemed much affected. 

Being some days at Windsor, I had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the public and private apart- 
ments, and also of driving in the great park to 
Virginia Water, examining the Heme oak, and 
other interesting objects mentioned by that 
esteemed naturalist Jesse. It is impossible to 
picture any thing more splendid than Windsor 
Castle, perfect in all its parts ; and it will vie 
with any royal residence in Europe, — worthy 
of the great monarch of a great country. It 
must be confessed that the public money laid 
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out here has been advantageously expended ; 
and though the taste as to the Kremlin Pavi- 
lion at Brighton may be doubted, no objection 
can be made to the skill displayed at Windsor. 
The view leading down the long walk, from the 
statue of George III. to the castle, is unrivalled. 
I think the avenue is three miles long. 

At Windsor, Lieutenant Holman, R. N., has 
apartments as one of the Naval Knights. I 
have been fortunate enough to be introduced to 
him ; he is, although blind, a most interesting 
and intelligent person ; he has travelled round 
the world, and has published his travels. It is 
to be lamented, that some are still so incredu- 
lous as not to believe that it is possible he can 
have achieved what he has done, thinking that 
he may have imagined his travels, sitting 
quietly by the fire-side ; but that prejudice must 
in time wear away, and the public will believe 
what Mr. Rae Wilson and other fellow tra- 
vellers are able confidently to affirm as having 
witnessed with their eyes. 

I have perused his works over and over again 
with increased pleasure and amusement; the 
excursion to the Table Mountain at the Cape 
of Good Hope was truly wonderful; so was 
the voyage to China, and journey to Siberia, &c. 
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Mr. Holman is very independent, writes his 
own letters, and is a cheerful and agreeable 
companion. He plays at whist, I am told, by 
means of an invention of his own. 

Before I quit the subject of the metropolis, 
I cannot help lamenting the low ebb at which 
theatricals stand ; — no Siddons, no Kemble, no 
Kean. The rage seems to be for spectacle, 
and the late dinner-hours make it almost impos- 
sible to see a good play from beginning to end. 
I fear it will be long before we have another 
Siddons. I was at her farewell benefit : her 
voice and face were all that tragedy could 
desire. I would not say that Miss O'Neil 
equalled her, nor would I say that she did not. 
I do not know what is become of Master Betty, 
the Roscius of his day. How fond John Bull is 
of wonder^ and what a mania for a time existed 
as to what was merely the precocious talent 
of a boy, talent that never went further ; like 
the calculating boy ! I do not mean the calcv^ 
lator of the ninth Bridgwater Treatise, and 
many others. Some years ago there was a 
wonder in town well worthy of observation, and 
no hoax ; I mean the automaton chess-player. 
That it was a figure dressed up in the garb of a 
Turk was evident, and filled with machinery in- 

c2 
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side, and attached to a table, and wheeled on 
to the stage. Who directed the hand was the 
mystery which I never could explain or get ex- 
plained; the automaton played only two games 
in the day, and almost always beat his adversary. 

Among the polished men of my day, it would 
be unpardonable if I were to omit the mention 
of my friend Mr. P , a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in Lord North's Administration, and 
many years member for Winchester. He was 
very early in life attacked by the gout, lost the 
use of his limbs, and was wheeled from one 
room to another. He was full of anecdote, elo- 
quent in his descriptions of other times, and 
the perfect model of an English gentleman. I 
well remember the account he gave me of his 
reception, at his own residence, of George the 
Third and Queen Charlotte ; also, at a future 
time, of George the Fourth, when Prince of 
Wales. His amiable family are now dispersed ; 
but if they ever see these pages, I have no 
doubt they will recal many happy days gone, 
never to return. 

Not having for many years seen the " Land of 
Cakes,'' I was anxious to pay a visit to the 
" Modern Athens,*^ and the communication by 
steam being so convenient, I went by sea. I 
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scarcely know of any capital that can boast of 
more attraction to a stranger than Edinburgh. 
In the Old Town you have houses towering 
aloft, twelve and thirteen stories high ; one fa- 
mily living in what is called a ^a^ ; in the New 
Town you have elegant streets and spacious 
squares, built of a fine and durable stone. The 
Castle, situated on a rock, is a commanding ob> 
ject, and connected with many an interesting 
event. There is Arthur^s Seat, and the beautiful 
walk round Salisbury Crags. From the Calton 
Hill you command the Frith of Forth and 
the different islands. Holyrood House, though 
so ancient, is still a handsome palace. You there 
recal to mind the beauteous but unfortunate 
Mary : the closet in which she sat when Rizzio 
was attacked by the conspirators, and the blood- 
stained floor, are pointed out. We can scarcely 
help shuddering at the barbarity of those days, 
so unlike the present. When in Edinburgh, I 
was anxious to visit the far-famed Abbey of 
Melrose, so celebrated by Scott : the ruins are 
very picturesque ; some of the stone-work is in- 
imitably executed. Dryburgh Abbey, on the 
Tweed, where rest the honoured remains of Sir 
Walter Scott, is well worth visiting. The late 
Earl of Buchan built a modern house here, 
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but not with classic taste. On the opposite side 
of the Tweed is a very ancient residence of 
the Haigs. Bemerside, Fieurs, the beautiful 
residence of the Duke of Roxburghe, Kelso, 
and Jedburgh, are all objects worthy of being 
visited. Old Melrose, with its beautiful sum- 
mer-house, in which I have passed many a 
happy day, should not be passed by. Wishing 
to make a short tour in the Highlands, I visited 
Stirling Castle, the view from which of the ser- 
pentine meanderings of the Forth is singular, 
and winds round a fertile and beautiful country. 
The Castle stands on a proud eminence, and 
round it is the delightful back walk. The town 
is not large : there is a good grammar-school, 
at the head of which, some forty years ago, pre- 
sided the learned Dr. Doig. 

I reached Glasgow, celebrated for its manu- 
factures, and great traffic with the West Indies. 
I visited Loch Lomond, the Lion of the lochs, 
and a magnificent one it is. Near this is Bu- 
chanan House, the noble Highland residence of 
the excellent Duke of Montrose: great im- 
provements in planting have of late years been 
made here. Inverary Castle, the residence of 
the Duke of Argyll, stands near Lochfine ; the 
interior is celebrated for the Gobelin tapestry. 
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In every respect, the residence is worthy of a 
Scottish chieftain. I have to regret that cir- 
cuts^stances would not permit me to make the 
extended tour in Scotland which I so much 
wished to make ; but the summer was advancing, 
and I was under an engagement to visit the 
« Emerald Isle." 

I started for Ireland by way of Bristol, for 
Waterford, in the " Nora Creina^' steamer : 
the passage was twenty-four hours. There are 
many objections to steam-packets — the great 
heat between decks, and unpleasant smell of oil. 
With a good breeze and fair wind, I much pre- 
fer a sailing-vessel : then, to be sure, you have 
not the same certainty or expedition. We had 
several Quakers amongst the passengers, well- 
informed civil people, such as I have invariably 
found them. 

Waterford is clean and neat, the principal 
part of it ranging along the quay. In the 
morning I mounted a jingle for Clonmel. Pass- 
ing along the banks of the Suir, I observed 
Lord Besborough's handsome place, and at 
some distance Curraghmore, the Marquis of 
Waterford's, with a park W5illed in, as I was 
told, of 4,000 acres : it is a fine domain. The 
Marquis is an excellent landlord : it is to be 
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hoped he will now remain at home, and not go 
in quest of any more Norwegian adventures, 
the Morning Star having almost for ever 06- 
8curedh\^\ovA^\Aip\ light. These /ar/:«, as they 
are called, are sometimes attended with dan- 
gerous consequences. 

The purpose of my visit to Ireland was to 
pass some time with an intimate friend and for- 
mer fellow traveller near Cahir, where I was 
most hospitably received. That part of Tip- 
perary is a fine bold country. One of my 
first excursions was to M itchelstown, the seat of 
the Earl of Kingston. The house was but lately 
finished ; an immense Gothic pile, but too near 
the town : the domain is very large. It is near 
this where the vast caverns have been discovered, 
but were not known at the time of my visit. 
The account of them which I have heard savours 
not a little of romance. 

At Mitchelstown are very neat alms-houses, 
endowed by a Countess of Kingston for de- 
cayed ladies and gentlemen. They form one 
side of a square, with gardens attached to each. 
We saw at a distance Shambally, Lord Lis- 
more's. Facing me every morning as I rose, I 
was greeted with the view of the summit of one 
of the highest mountains in Tipperary, " Gaul- 
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ty M ohr," which I was anxious to ascend ; but 
on stating my wish to my host and his brother, 
they declined the walk^ but would be happy to 
procure me guides and every other facility. 
Accordingly, one fine morning, after having had 
a basket most plentifully supplied with prog 

and mountain dew by the amiable Miss , 

my guides, Finissay and Carenah, made their 
appearance. We started at ten o'clock, keeping 
up a steady pace, admiring, as we went along, 
the magnificent views. We passed the lake in 
which a Mr. Creagh was so nearly drowned, 
having been seized with cramp. Immediately 
above was an eagle's nest. After. very consider- 
able fatigue I reached the summit of Gaulty 
Mohr, and sat down at the rock called Massy 
Dawson's Dining Table, where I enjoyed my 
sandwiches, and drank the healths of my excel- 
lent friends below in a bumper of mountain dew, 
and on finishing the bottle, placed in it a card 
with my name and those of the guides, corking 
it up, and burying it under the rock. It was 
now five o'clock, and a fog with a drizzling rain 
coming on, we found it prudent to descend ; and 
this was found to be no easy matter, the ground 
being so boggy, that every now and then I fell 
in up to my knees, and once up to the neck, 
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and was lugged out by one of the guides. I 
returned^ after having been out twelve hours, 
drenched to the skin, and completely knocked 
up. It being dark and late? some anwieiy had 
been expressed for my safety by my kind friends ; 
and the butler, the faithful Henry, had honestly 
but incautiously remarked that the English 
gentleman had taken with him a valuable gold 
watch. The fatigue of this walk I had rea^ 
son to remember a long time afterwards, and 
for the future intend contenting myself with 
the plains. I did not find that any of the gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood had ever made 
this ascent, nor was the height of Gaulty Mohr 
at all ascertained but by guess. I drove to 
Banshea and Tipperary, the latter one of the 
cheapest towns in Ireland to live in ; saw there 
the niece of a Mr. Baker, so barbarously shot 
when riding out : he was a magistrate of the 
county. Every now and then I passed ruins 
of houses : on inquiring about them, I was told, 
** Oh, they were set fire to one night" Paid a 
visit at Thbmastown, Lord LandafiTs, a hand- 
some old place; saw some fine busts of Lord 
and Lady L. and General Matthew, by Bertolini. 
I went to Golden to see a meeting of the 
three years old with ihe four years old to shake 
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handsy and make up a feud of twenty years^ 
standing ; but the cause of the quarrel I never 
could learn. Several thousand people assem- 
bled, with a band of music, dressed in the most 
grotesque style, with women's red handkerchiefs 
by way of scarfs, and ribbons of all colours round 
their hats. Major Carter, the police magis- 
trate, addressed them in passing, and recom" 
mended them to keep the peace. In the even- 
ing, whilst at dinner, a great many of the same 
party entered the lawn^ commanded by a man 
on horseback ; but, after having had some beer 
sent out to them, they dispersed peaceably as in 
the morning from Golden. 

I had pointed out to me a large specimen of 
the antlers of the elk or moose-deer dug out of 
one of the bogs; from one extremity to the 
other it measured thirteen feet. 

I drove over to Knocklofty ; a fine old place, 
and plenty of trees, particularly ash. We lun- 
cheoned with Lord Donoughmore (Lord Hutch* 
inson) the friend and companion in arms of the 
brave Abercromby : he appeared quite of the 
old school, with long pigtail and jockey-boots. 
He spoke very freely and decidedly against 
O'Connell's politics. Lord D. is an excellent 
landlord. Passed the house of poor fiarry^ 
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Lord D/s tenant, so barbarously murdered. 
Went to church at Golden. Mr. Whitty preach- 
jed an excellent sermon ; he has since been bar- 
barously murdered ; I think stoned to death. 

Drove to the rock of Cashel, a fine ruin : 
there is a singular tower here, quite perfect, the 
use of which has never been justly ascertained : 
it is too narrow even to have held bells ; some 
think that they were used to worship the sun. 
Cashel, though an archbishopric, is one of the 
most miserable towns in Ireland, almost in ruins. 
The revenue of the archbishop is very large ; 
surely then it is in his power to endeavour to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. I went into one of the 
Infant Schools, but the room was filled with 
smoke, and I could, not though ever so much 
inclined, remain. The Bishop's palace is large, 
and there is an immense potato garden. I was 
told that, in fines alone, the archbishop (I think 
appointed by Sir Robert Peel) realised by the 
renewal 40,000Z. 

I wished to see St. Picairn's well, celebrated 
for the purity of its water, being only a short 
walk from my friend's house. There is a ruin 
near it. I observed an old woman and her 
daughter kneeling amongst the briers and thorns. 
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On my asking what they were doing there, they 
replied, " We are praying through the saint to 
the Almighty for the remission of our sins." 
A little further on I saw a man, apparently a 
respectable looking farmer, and his son, with 
their shoes and stockings off, and their breeches 
tucked up above the knee ; they were walking 
round the ruin, and at intervals kneeling down, 
I suppose doing penance, as I saw at the chapel 
at Cahir a man who was kneeling on his bare 
knees, making his way from the eastern door to 
the altar. I made particular inquiry as to the 
Saint Picairn, but could not learn that there was 
any such in the Roman Catholic calendar ; but 
that from tradition it was inferred that Saint 
Picairn was a hermit ; at the same time such a 
saint never may have existed ; therefore these 
poor people were perhaps invoking the interces- 
sion of an ideal personage. Formerly what was 
called a pattern or holy day was held here, but, 
leading to drunkenness and riot, it was ge- 
nerally put down by order of the bishops. 
Surely the circumstance above stated is a 
striking proof of the ignorance of the lower 
orders of Irish ; many of them can neither write 
nor read, in fact are almost in a state of barbarism. 
I knew an instance where an old man and 
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woman, brother and sister, lived together in a 
miserable cabin, having but one room between 
them and one bed, nor was it thought anything 
extraordinary. I remember going into a misera- 
ble cabin, for which the poor man paid a guinea 
and a half a year, where the men, women, and 
children, all pigged together ; the beds were of 
turf, and the roof of the hovel, which in England 
we should not have thought it safe to have put 
a cow in, was covered with loose straw and 
potato haulm and such-like rubbish, laid on 
small rafters of fir-trees. When I met an Irish 
gentleman at dinner, and asked whether in 
winter these miserable cabins were not in dan^- 
ger of falling, being built of such materials, his 
very c(h>1 answer was, " You observed the roof 
was composed of light materials, and, if it fell, 
would probably not hurt the people.'' I have 
seen children often almost in a state of nudity, 
and sometimes with a hay-band round the waist 
to hold the rags together. Surely such a state 
of things ought not to be allowed to exist ; a 
Poor Law or some other relief must be afforded 
to the poorer classes of Irish. Education is 
sorely wanted, so that a man may dare to 
think for himself, and to act independently of 
the priest. 
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I was anxious to attend the Assizes for Tip- 
perary, and went to Clonmel to be present at the 
trial of Philip Gorman and Brown, the last of 
the suspected murderers of the Shea family^ 
when sixteen persons were surrounded in a 
house and burnt to ashes ; the ruffians exulting, 
firing at the house, and even imitating the cries 
of the unfortunate sufferers. Five men had 
already suffered the sentence of the law, and 
were executed at Clonmel. The two men tlien 
on their trial had absconded, and had eluded the 
hands of justice ; that alone would have been 
presumptive evidence of their guilt. The prin- 
cipal witness, on whose evidence the five men 
were convicted, was Mary Kelly, who since that 
time had become stone blind. She had formerly 
kept a small public-house in the mountains at 
Slievenemaur, not a great way from Clonmel. It 
must be allowed that her moral character had not 
always been free from blame, having had several 
children by the man she afterwards married. 
At the cabin of this woman this horrid crew 
used to meet, so that Mary Kelly became well 
acquainted with them all, more particularly 
with Gorman and Brown ; she had for some 
time past suspected that a plot was hatching 
against the Sheas, and, aware of the night when 
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something was meditated against them, she 
crept from her husband'^s bed at midnight, con^ 
cealed herself behind a bush, and distinctly saw 
the men pass three and three in marching order, 
one of them carrying a burning peat ; she saw 
them again return after the Sheas had been im- 
moIated,and their house bumtto the ground. The 
moon was up, and she more distinctly than before 
recognised the murderers, and even the muskets 
and fire-arms carried by each. In a short time 
afterwards she observed the smoke issuing from 
the devoted house of the unfortunate Sheas, and 
learnt that Catherine Mullally, a cousin of her 
own, had been one of the victims, though it 
had been promised that her life should be spared 
in case of anything being meditated against the 
Sheas. From the day of that dreadful atrocity, 
I heard Mary Kelly declare in court that she 
knew not how to rest night or day, continually 
haunted by the recollection of what had passed. 
In the darkest night she would leave her bed 
unknown to any one, and walk for hours round 
the ruins of the devoted house. Two years 
afterwards, in confession^ she disburthened her 
whole mind to the priest, and in consequence 
was carried before a magistrate, when steps were 
immediately taken to apprehend the murderers. 
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By exposing herself to the night air, and lying 
on the damp ground, she contracted a disorder 
in her eyes, and became totally blind, as I saw 
her at Clonmel at this second trial : at the^r^^ 
she had her sight. It was a very considerable 
period before a jury could be formed ; even 
after some hours when it was formed, a gentle- 
man stood up in the box, and on Judge Moore 
asking what he had to say, he replied, ^^ I wish, 
my lord, to be excused serving on this jury.** 
** Why, sir?" "Because I have already made 
up my mind." 

Mr. Doherty, Solicitor-Grcneral, immediately 
rose and said, that in the whole course of his 
practice he had never met with such extraordi- 
nary conduct, and before a single witness had 
been examined ; but he added, " We will do 
without him, my lord.*^ I immediately saw 
through this, and there could be no doubt, that 
intimidation was the cause. Such was then the 
state of Ireland, and it spoke volumes. Mr. 
Doherty, in a most solemn and impressive 
speech, addressed the jury. He said, if any 
thing could add to the atrocity of the case, it 
was, that the Catherine Mullally before alluded 
to had in the midst of the flames been deli- 
vered of a child, and, to save it, had immersed 
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it in a tub of water ; but it not being deep 
enough, part of the child had been found not 
consumed. 

Mary Kelly's husband swore that Brown 
came to their cabin one night very late, and 
threatened vengeance if they dared to inform 
against him, adding, if they did, ^^ You shall 
share the fate of the Sheas." 

Butler, a farmer's labourer, stated, that he 
saw Gorman standing with a musket near the 
fire, and that he heard him say to one of his 
comrades, " Go no further, or you will be shot.'' 

The principal evidence given in favour of 
the prisoners was by Philip Dillon, a farmer, 
who said, that prior to their apprehension, he 
had always considered them Jine boys : he evi- 
dently spoke under intimidation. In the morn- 
ing I had passed the jail, and saw the gallows 
prepared; but what was the astonishment of 
the Court, when the jury returned a verdict of 
— Not Guilty ! 

In Ireland the barristers wear neither 
gowns nor wigs, and in the Nisi Prius Court 
the attorneys examine witnesses. I saw Mr. 
Shiel in the Court; also Mr. Scott, King's 
counsel, a clever man; Messrs. Brewster, 
Hatchell, Smith, Plunkett, &c. 
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I saw Limerick, and passed through what is 
called the Golden Vale, but could not say much 
for the farming. Visited a friend in the Queen^s 
Bays, then in the barracks. The town is partly 
new and partly old. Saw the spot where the 
celebrated treaty was signed; bought some of 
the celebrated gloves, and flies for fishing; 
took a drive to Castle Connel, and saw the Falls 
of Dooness, got into a boat, and was rowed by 
a poet; passed Lord Massey^s, Sir Dillon 
M assey's, and Lord Clare's. At the hotel I ob- 
served a person with a green ribbon, who I 
found was Mr. Steele, decorated with the order 
of Liberators. From Limerick I went to the 
Lakes of Eillarney, passing Adair, Lord Dun« 
raven^s, a fine place ; dined at Tarbet, bad inn 
and worse dinner; passed the Knight of 
Glynnes, near the Shannon, a great expanse of 
water, but country uninteresting on both sides ; 
slept at Tralee, assize town. At Eillarney I 
found the Kenmare Arms, a very good inn, 
kept by Finn. The weather proving fine, I en- 
gaged a boat, with a bugleman, and visited 
the Island of Inisfallen, one of the largest on 
the lake. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the scenery ; the arbutus grows luxuriantly 
from the bare lime-rock ; I measured one four- 
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teen feet in circumference, and seventy feet high. 
Saw Mucross Abbey, the property of Mr. 
Herbert: the ruins are very diminutive; the 
churchyard, now a modern one, was most dis- 
giLsting^ skulls and thigh-bones being scattered 
throughout. I landed at Glana, and dined at 
Lord Kenmare's cottage on salmon just out of 
the lake, broiled on arbutus skewers, and 
washed it down with a little famous poteen. 

Of the three lakes. Upper, Lower, and 
Middle, or Turk's Lake, in my opinion, every 
thing considered, there is nothing to compare 
with the Upper Lake, the mountain scenery 
there is so grand. Turk's Lake is pretty, and 
there are some very curious rocks near the 
shore, supported as it were by pillars and ca- 
vities, or cellars under them. There is a pretty 
cottage of Mr. Herbert's, called Turk's Cot- 
tage ; there are fine woods, reaching down to 
the margin of the lake, belonging to Lord 
Kenmare. Here the red deer are hunted, and 
it is a joyous scene to behold the lake covered 
with boats, filled with the gentry from the sur- 
rounding country, anxiously expecting the 
stag to take the water ; the scene is most exhi- 
larating. The bugle sounding, the splashing of 
the oar, and galloping of the horses, with the 
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red jackets, complete a picture, such as is no- 
where else to be seen. The water at Killarney 
looks particularly black, which arises, I con- 
ceive, from the boggy nature of the soil at 
bottom. Various articles are to be had at the 
inn, made of the arbutus ; boxes, beads, &c., 
and also very neat snuff-boxes, made out of the 
hoof of the red deer ; sometimes very large 
antlers of the moose-deer are found in the 
bogs, but I was not able to procure any. 

From Killarney I went on to Kenmare, 
seventeen miles. The road has been made at an 
immense expense ; very mountainous, and very 
beautiful views all along. Saw Lord Lans- 
downe's property ; ordered saddle-horses, and 
passed over a mountainous track of country 
to Glengariff; next morning, ordered a four- 

oared boat, and in company with Mr. L 

passed Bantry Bay, memorable for the defeat 
of Hoche's squadron; arrived at Bandon, put 
up at a miserable inn, called the " Post ;" 
when too late, we discovered that we had passed 
the best inn, built by the Duke of Devonshire. 
Lord Bandon has a fine place here, with a large 
park. 

We left Bandon in what was called the 
" Cork Mail,"' carrying seventeen passengers 
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inside and out; we drove to the Imperial 
Hotel, which we found in every respect excel- 
lent. Hearing that the Regatta at Cove was 
to take place the day we arrived, we joined 
another party of Englishmen, and passed the 
day there. The road to Cove is very beautiful, 
and many fine villas we observed, the weather 
being fine, and the Cove covered with innumer- 
able boats, steamers, &c. ; the heights thronged 
with people; the flag-admiral's ship, Paget, 
was covered with flags of all nations, forming 
an arch, and had a fine effect. In the evening 
there was a ball. 

Whilst in conversation with an Irishman, 
respecting the march of intellect, I remarked, 
that it was difficult to say what might follow 
steam and gas; and that a Mr. Pocock, at 
Frenchay, near Bristol, had invented a carriage 
to go by kites. He very significantly asked me 
if any other birds might not do as well. 

I went from Cork to Kinsale, to visit some 

friends at Rathmore, Mr. and Mrs. C r, 

where I found a most hospitable reception. The 
house was beautifully situated on a slope, 
looking down on Oyster Haven, which forms a 
lake leading out of the Atlantic. Mount 
Long, a fine old ruin, is near. At a distance is 
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Barry Head, a fine bluff point, not a great way 
from which are the Swan Islands, where some 
years ago was wrecked the 82nd regiment; 
the transports having mistaken the old head of 
Kinsale for the lighthouse at Cork. The 
town of Kinsale contains 8000 inhabitants; 
the political interest did rest with the family of 
Lord de Clifford. There are large barracks ; I 
dined there, at the mess of the 19th foot, with 
my friends, Majors R. and T. The Bay of 
Kinsale is almost land-locked ; the society is 
good, and one of the cheapest places in Ireland ; 
salmon is sold at 3c?. per pound. There is a fine 
walk round Compass Hill, but the country in 
that quarter is almost destitute of wood, 
though it is said that the roof of Westminster 
Hall was built with timber taken from it. This 
is not supported by any authority that I could 
discover. I went into the fort, where there is 
a lieutenant-governor. I was introduced to 
the reading-room, and was altogether much 
pleased with my visit to Kinsale, and particu- 
larly at Rathmore. 

I took my place for Dublin in the Cork 
mail, and had for my fellow passengers 
Mr. H. of Mocroom Castle, and the Catholic 
bishop of Cork, Dr. Murphy, with his coad- 
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jutor Dr. Collins, with their gold crosses. 
Mr. H. had with him a brace of loaded pistols, 
which, he hinted to me, we might find useful. 
At Cashel the Bishops were generally assailed, 
wherever we stopped, by the poor people, 
" Oh, my Lord Murphy, for the love of 
God, bestow your charity !" No small sum in 
pence was given them, the bishops, as they said, 
always being prepared ; but at last their stock 
became exhausted, and the glasses were pulled 
up, but again pushed down by the sturdy men- 
dicants ; these bishops were well-educated gen- 
tlemanly men, had travelled a great deal in 
Italy, &c., and I was sorry to part with them 
at Mitchelstown. From all that I heard, I 
believe there is a strong tie of affection between 
the priest and his flock, and, in case of sickness, 
was informed that their conduct is frequently 
above all praise. In the most inclement season, 
in the dreariest and darkest night in Winter, 
when summoned, they will immediately attend 
to administer extreme unction. The power of 
absolution and excommunication must always 
arm the priest with sovereign sway, the latter 
being avoided as something terrible. The reason 
assigned to me for not allowing the Bible to be 
perused was, that it was difiicult for the poorer 
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classes to understand, and require expounding 
by the priest. One great misery in Ireland is 
the number of holidays, when no work is done 
or wages received. Often have I seen at the 
cabin doors, dozens of the poor ragged chil- 
dren lying basking in the sun, not allowed to 
work, yet having, perhaps, nothing to eat. For- 
tunately for the Irish peasant, however, he can- 
not well starve^ because even the poorest of 
them have their potato garden; but, sliould 
they not have it, potatoes can generally be 
bought at three halfpence for twenty-one 
pounds, and six quarts of butter-milk for a 
penny. A pig, called ** the landlord,^ is generally 
kept, and pays the rent of the cabin. I ob- 
served on most of the commons a great num- 
ber of geese, which, like the pig, cost little. 
The wages of a day-labourer are not more than 
eight-pence or ten-pence. How can a man sup- 
port a family on such a miserable pittance ? 
and in time of need or sickness, what is to 
become of him ? He has no poor-house nor 
parish pay to resort to. The soil in Ireland is 
particularly rich, more so than in England^ and 
I never saw finer pasture. 

I passed over the celebrated Bog of Allen, and 
went near the Curragh of Kildare, celebrated 
for its racecourse. I went near Lord de Vesci's 
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and Lord Riversdale^s seats, and remarked the 
good farming in King^s County. 

I entered Dublin through large suburbs, 
meanly built, stopped at the post-office, a hand- 
some building, to put down the mail. After 
breakfasting, I went to the Castle to see the 
guard mounted. There is nothing remarkable 
in this ancient brick building. Here the Lord 
Lieutenant holds state levees and drawing- 
rooms. The chapel is a neat modern Gothic 
building. From the Castle I drove to the 
Phcenix Park, which is very fine ; it con- 
tains 1,186 acres, Irish plantation measure, 
and in circumference is five Irish miles and 
a half. It formerly belonged to the Knights 
Templars, but, being surrendered to the Crown, 
was converted into a deer-park in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The park is beautifully di- 
versified with woodland, champaign, and rising 
ground, embellished with extensive sheets of 
water, and plentifully stocked with deer. It 
contains the vice-regal lodge, which, since the 
improvements made by Earl Hardwicke, the 
Duke of Richmond, and Lord Whitworth, has 
become a residence befitting a viceroy. The 
houses of the ranger and principal secretary, 
the powder-magazine, the Hibernian school, 
the Boyal Infirmary, and a fine plain called the 
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Fifteen Acres, where the troops in garrison are 
reviewed. About the centre of the park is a 
fluted column thirty feet high, with a phoenix 
on the capital, which was erected by the Earl 
of Chesterfield during his viceregality. At 
the salute battery is placed a granite column^ 
two hundred and five feet high, in honour of 
the illustrious Wellington: it was built by 
Smirke, and the subscription amounted to 
16,000Z. ; it does not appear finished^ and many 
faults are found with the design. In Sackville- 
street is a very noble monument erected to the 
memory of the immortal Nelson : it consists of 
a pedestal, column, and capital of the Tuscan 
order, the whole being surmounted by a well- 
executed statue of the hero, leaning on the 
capstan of his ship. The entire height of the 
column and statue is one hundred and thirty- 
four feet three inches. There is a staircase 
within by which you ascend to the top, from 
whence you command a magnificent view of 
the city and bay of Dublin. 

I went to the morning service to St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. The choir is small and gloomy. 
There the Knights of St. Patrick are installed, 
and the banners of each suspended, as in St. 
George''s Chapel, Windsor, for Knights of the 
Garter. I observed the monument of that extra- 
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ordinary man Dean Swift, with his bust, consi- 
dered a good likeness, and which was the gift of 
T. F. Faulkner, nephew of Alderman George 
Faulkner, the Dean'*s favourite bookseller : the 
inscription was written by the Dean himself. 
Affixed to the adjoining pillar is a tablet to the 
memory of Mrs. Johnson, the celebrated Stella, 
and friend of Swift. There is also a tablet 
erected oy Dean Swift to the memory of Alexan- 
der M*Gee, his favourite servant. 

Amongst the handsomest squares is St. 
Stephen's, said to be a mile in circumference ; 
Fitzwilliam and Merrion Squares are also hand- 
some, but many of the largest houses belonging 
to the nobility are either pulled down or uninha- 
bited. This is, no doubt, the effect of the union : 
the nobility, as a matter of course, follow the 
court. Still there is no excuse for a nobleman of 
large fortune not residing on his property, at least 
part of the year, instead of employing agents, 
who it cannot be supposed have the same interest 
in the land as the proprietors themselves. I 
have heard of some landlords who never have 
even seen their estates, and who justify their 
absenteeism, from the country not being in a 
state to live in. 

The Bank, fprpierly the House of Parlia- 
ment, is, to say the least of it, a magnificent 
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building ; near this is Trinity College, with its 
fine library, chapel, hall, and an elegant small 
park. Also entitled to notice are the Custom- 
house, Four Courts, Royal Exchange, College 
of Surgeons, Leinster-house, now the Dublin 
Society-house, where there is a very splendid 
museum. Here I saw a very fine skeleton of the 
elk or moose-deer ; the antlers being from tip 
to tip nine feet. I observed a very large Ca- 
tholic chapel building. The church of St. 
George, built of stone resembling Portland, is a 
very handsome building. There are statues 
erected to several of our monarchs in different 
directions ; that of William III., situated in 
College Green, was erected, in 1700, by the 
citizens of Dublin, to commemorate the revolu- 
tion of 1688. It is well executed in bronze, 
and stands on an elevated marble pedestal, sur- 
rounded with iron palisades. The pedestal 
bears the following inscription : 

Gulielmo Tertio, 
Magnse BritanniflB, Franciae, et Hiberniae 

Regi; 
Ob religionem conservatam^ 
Restitutas leges, 
Libertatem assertam ; 
^ Gives Dublinenses 

Hanc Statuam posuerunt. 
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From its first erection it seems to have been a 
source of discord. In the Duke of Wharton's 
time an attack was made upon it by the party 
who thought its elevation an insult to their 
feelings, which called forth the interference of 
government. On the 26th of June, 1700, it 
was very much defaced by the Jacobites twist- 
ing the sword held in one hand, and wrenching 
the truncheon from the other, and daubing the 
face with dirt. A reward of 100/. was offered for 
the apprehension of the offenders, but they 
never were discovered. For a long period the 
statue was decorated, annually, with Orange 
ribbons, which became the signal to the Catho- 
lics for every species of riot and tumult. The 
custom is now dispensed with. 

I took a drive to Enniskerry, passing the 
Scalp, apparently part of a hill rent in two 
by a convulsion of nature. I passed Colonel 
Howard's, Bushey Park, Lord Rathdowne's 
Cavatigini, the Miss Byrne's, a large place, and 
Mr. Grattan's. I walked through the Dargle, 
which is very beautiful and romantic, a thick 
wood with a great deal of rock, and a rapid 
river running below. The county of Wicklow 
has many beauties to boast of. 

I returned to Dublin by Kingstown and Black 
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Rock ; saw the great work, the new harbour ; 
passed the Lord Lieutenant on horseback with 
another friend. The domain lately belonging 
to Lord Fitzwilliam was pointed out to me, 
now parcelled out and built upon. 

Never having visited Cornwall, I engaged my 
berth in a steamer to Falmouth. The sail 
through the bay of Dublin is very fine, having 
the high range of the Wicklow mountains on 
one side, and the hill of Howth on the other. 
The weather proved very fine, and we saw the 
bold range of the Cornish coast to great advan- 
tage, passing the Longships Light-house, Land's- 
End, Lizard, &c. We had a passage of thirty 
hours. After landing at Falmouth, I drove to 
Helston, and visited, with my friend Mr. B. 
Whelvor, one of the largest tin mines, where there 
were two thousand men and women employed; 
the expenditure 8,000Z. per annum. I after- 
wards went to Penzance, celebrated for the 
mildness of the climate ; admired several speci* 
mens of natural history in the Museum, many 
of them presented by the great chemist Sir 
Humphrey Davy, who was a Cornishman. Saw 
from Trevayler Mount's Bay and St. Michael's 
Mount to great advantage. The Botallack 
copper mine was shown me by my friend V. 
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near St Just : it is worked one hundred fathoms 
under the sea. I regretted not to be able to see 
the celebrated Logan rock, formerly so well 
poised that on touching it moved ; but I now 
fear it is not in its original position, where it 
had stood so many ages the wonder of that part 
of the country. An officer of the navy, I be- 
lieve a preventive officer, thought it would tm- 
nuyrtalise him if he could but throw it from its 
hose ; this with great labour he at last achieved. 
The Lords of the Admiralty, on being made 
acquainted with the foolish freak, were much 
displeased, and I believe threatened to dismiss 
the officer the service ; but first of all offered 
him the use of all the machinery in Plymouth 
dock-yard to replace the Logan rock where 
it had stood before ; and this, after great exer- 
tion and expense, was accomplished, huU it is 
to be hopedy not at the cost of the cotmtry. In 
taking leave of Cornwall, I must allow the 
justice of an observation which I had often 
heard before, that its beauties lie under ground. 
In making the following extracts from my 
journal, it is right to observe, that I felt so 
much enamoured of Switzerland that I returned 
to it ^Aree different tiroes, but always by different 
routes. I did not leave my own country with- 
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out having travelled over a great part of the 
United Kingdom ; and having primarily stored 
myself with that knowledge and information 
most likely to turn to good account^ I embarked 
at Dover, and arrived at Calais, after a passage 
of three hours. On going to the commissary 
of police to present my passport, he happened 
to be at dinner ; and not choosing to be dis- 
turbed, I was detained a day unnecessarily. I 
was forcibly struck with the great change of 
language and manners in the short space of a 
few hours, and was much amused with the 
difference of costume and habit* I passed 
through Montreiul and Abbeville, strongly for- 
tified; saw the cathedrals of Amiens and 
Beauvais, with several fair penitents in the 
confessionals. The country appeared very des- 
titute of wood, but well cultivated, and the corn 
looking well, particularly the seigle (rye.) I 
observed ploughs at work, though it was Sun- 
day, and the peasants in their blue frocks. 

The entrance to Paris from St. Denis by 
the Porte Louis Quatorze is imposing. There 
I saw the first gend^armes. My first visit at 
Paris was to the chateau of the Tuileries ; a 
handsome palace, the gardens of which are open 
to the public. The splendid gallery of the 
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Louvre adjoins ; it was then despoiled of its 
greatest treasures, the Apollo of Belvidere and 
Venus de Medicis having returned across the 
Alps, and the workmen were then arranging 
what remained. It is still, however, a noble 
gallery, and 1,300 toises in length. I ob- 
served the arch in front of the Tuileries, with 
the triumphal car, but without the horses, which 
have been returned to Venice. I understood 
that it was necessary to have a guard whilst 
they were taking down : these were Highlanders. 
Blucher generally attended on these occasions. 

I next went to see the palace of the Luxem. 
bourg, in which the peers of France sit ; here 
are preserved views of all the ports in France, 
by Verney, done in a masterly style. In that 
of Boulogne, Buonaparte had formed the most 
conspicuous figure, reviewing the troops. Jfn- 
other head is now put on the same shoulders. 
There is a very good collection of paintings 
here by Rubens ; and I observed, as well as 
in the Louvre, young students copying them. 

The Pantheon is a very chaste and elegant 
building. Here are monuments erected to the 
memories of Voltaire and Rousseau. In the 
vaults are interred some of Bonaparte's most 
celebrated generals ; also one to Count Peri- 
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gaux, the celebrated banker. I walked to the 
Jardin des Plantes, where is a good collection of 
wild beasts, well arranged and carefully at- 
tended* There is also a museum. I saw an os- 
trich devour most ravenously small rusty nails. 
I saw the model of an elephant in plaster, fifty^ 
four feet high ; it was intended to have been 
cast in bronze* and from the trunk was to have 
issued a cascade falling into a marble basin. 

Went to the Theatre Francois. Was not for- 
tunate enough to sec Talma, but saw Madame 
La Chinois, the first tragic actress, in Merope, 
one of Voltaire^s best performances. I admired 
the ballet of the Italian opera: government 
paid annually a large sum towards it Visited 
the Chamber of Deputies, a handsome building, 
but rather heavy. In the Place Vendome I 
admired much the bronze column, erected by 
Buonaparte, made out of the cannon taken from 
the enemy ; his colossal statue, which stood 
upon it, had been removed. Notre-Dame is a 
very ancient Grothic cathedral, but not particu- 
larly striking. I was much gratified with the 
Hospital of Invalids. In the church there is^ 
amongst other splendid monuments, one erected 
to the memory of Marshal Turenne. The veteran 
warriors looked happy and comfortable. I saw 
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the dinner preparing for the officers and a 
bottle of wine put down for eadi. The dome 
of tbe InTalids is always a strikii^ object ; and 
in looking from tbe Tiiilerie% with tbe sun 
sbining on it, being gilt, is most splendid. 

Went to the Champ de Mars, Buonaparte^s 
Champ de Hai, where be assembled the people 
before assuming the imperial dignity. Near 
this is the Bridge of Jena, so nearly having 
been blown up by tbe Prussians. The Military 
School is also near. A young French friend, 
M. G. le F«, wished me to visit with him the 
catacombs, on reaching which, at the entrance, 
a lighted taper was presented to each. After 
descending into a deep vault, we came to a nar- 
row passage, where, on each side, in the most 
perfect order, were ranged skulls and bones, 
with the dates of the different interments. Here 
is also a chapel in which mass is performed 
once a year. There is a well with fish in it at 
the further end* The stone with which great 
part of Paris is built, was taken from this spot. 
The remains of two millions of souls were taken 
from the different cemeteries in Paris. 

Choosing a fine clear day, I went to see 
Versailles, a vast palace, the interior splendidly 
decorated ; some of the ceilings are painted by 
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Le Brun, representing the victories of Louis 
XIV. It is a singular circumstance, that 
Buonaparte, though so desirous to rival the 
splendour of all that had preceded him on the 
throne of France, never did inhabit this splen- 
did palace : from what motive is not known ; 
but perhaps he was not willing to be reminded 
of the victories of so great a king as Louis 
XIV, and possessed too mtcch magnanimity 
to order these battle-pieces to be effaced. The 
gardens, the Grand and Petit Trianon, are all 
interesting objects ; there are many fine statues 
which originally came from the palace of Marli. 
The water-works of Versailles were formerly 
very splendid, and kept up at a great expense, 
but have not been worked for some years. It 
was at one of the balconies at Versailles where 
the beautiful and unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
appeared, with the dauphin in her arms, to en- 
deavour to appease the brutal mob from Paris. 
I was shown her favourite boudoir, and a lock 
made by the king himself: he was fond of so 
employing himself at times, and was a good me- 
chanic ; his misfortune was want of nerve, and 
he was unfitted for the times he lived in ; but in 
talent he was not wanting. No man in France 
understood the geography of the country better, 
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even to the smallest village, the nature of manu- 
factures carried on in each, &c. Saw the cele- 
brated orange-trees. 

I went to the Sal des Mar^chaux to see the 
King and Duchess d'Angoul^me go to mass. In 
passing along, they received petitions from the 
people. Louis XVIII. looked all benevo- 
lence and good-nature. The duchess appeared 
sad and melancholy ; nor was it to be wondered 
at after what she had suffered ; yet it was of 
her that Buonaparte is reported to have said, 
" She is the only man of the family /^ 

I went to the church St. Sulpice, by far the 
handsomest modem church in Paris. The 
Cemetiere of P^re la Chaise, about a mile from 
Paris, I visited with much interest. In it is 
the tomb of Abelard and Heloise. The tombs 
are generally kept in the neatest order, with 
flowers surrounding them, and garlands hang- 
ing from the railings, which from time to time 
are renewed. Whilst there, I saw a young 
widow in the act of trimming the roses placed 
over the tomb of her husband, who had been 
cut off in the prime of life. I could not leave 
Paris without seeing the celebrated manufactory 
of the Gobelin tapestry. I saw the piece re- 
presenting the death of General Dessaix, with 
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General Brune by his side; it was beauti- 
fully executed, and as expressive as a painting. 
The picture from which the tapestry is made, 
is placed by the side of the artist. There was 
formerly an annual exhibition at the Louvre of 
the finest specimens of Gobelin tapestry, and 
also of Sevres china. Presents of tapestry were 
generally ordered by the royal family. It was 
too expensive for general use, and but seldom 
met with. 

Left Paris for Switzerland, by the route of 
Dijon and Dole, over the Jura mountains, 
passing through Auxerre, Semur, Vitteaux, 
Dijon, &c. The entrance to Dijon is by a 
handsome gate; it is a large and populous 
town ; one of the large churches had been so 
desecrated, that I saw standing between the fine 
Gothic aisles the horses belonging to a hussar 
regiment. In the largest church I observed a 
very elegant monument in marble, bearing the 
following inscription : " Jean de Berbisey, mort. 
1752. II consacra sa fortune au soulagemcnt 
de ses concitoyens." 

I passed through Genlis, a little village, 
taking its name from Madame Genlis, who had 
a chateau in the neighbourhood. The road 
through Poligny and Morez abounds with very 
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grand scenerj ; mountains and forests of sapins 
(firs ) On the 1st of June, aU La Yattee, a 
scditarj inn in the mountains, there was snow 
lying on the ground. As jou approach Switz- 
erland from the Jura, the Tiew of the fine 
country beneath is Tery grand. In returning 
from France, Rousseau states that he was so 
charmed that he could not restrain his tears. 
I passed through Femey, and saw the former 
residence of Vdtaire. At Geneva I found very 
good society ; there are many scientific men resi- 
dent there. Professor Pictet, &c. The houses are 
in general large ; one family often residing on 
an etage. From the walk called I^a Tniillee, you 
command a delightful view of the Lake Leman 
and adjoining country. I saw some of the 
militia going through their exercise, some in 
uniform, others not, with old military hats, 
bayonets and muskets ; a man bringing up the 
rear, smoking his pipe; they were, however, 
fine, handsome looking fellows. 

At a party at Madame Odier's, I met that 
ornament to British literature. Lord Byron, — 
for all must allow that, as a poet and original 
genius. Great Britain seldom or never saw his 
equal. He was residing at a campagne near 
Geneva; and as the gates are always shut at 
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ten o'clock, he was obliged to take his departure 
rather early. I met at the same time Lord 
Lucan, Lord Kil worth, &c. These soirees are 
very agreeable ; cards and music are generally 
introduced. The Swiss are fond of whist, but 
seldom play for more than a few batz. 

I went to the church at Geneva, a handsome, 
plain building. The ministers are mostly elo- 
quent men, and preach extempore, to which 
they are habituated from an early age. Before 
the sermon, the regent ascends the pulpit, and 
reads the lessons of the day. I remarked with 
surprise, that in the Swiss churches it was not 
at all unusual to see people sitting with their 
hats OTiy opposite the pulpit. The psalm is 
given out verse by verse by the minister, and 
sung by the whole congregation. There is no 
form of prayer, nor any form of burial-service. 
I once attended a funeral, and walked in the 
procession, when the corpse was deposited in 
solemn silence. There is no altar in the Swiss 
protestant churches. The sacrament is admi- 
nistered in a pew, much in the same manner as 
in the Church of Scotland. 

Fourth of June, went to Morney, in Savoy, 
with my friend Mr. and Mrs. D. and their 
daughter, when we drank the health of our ex- 
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cellent and revered sovereign George III. Saw 
in the distance Mont Blanc, Mont Saleve, and 
the Mole, which is five hundred and fifty toises 
above the Lake of Geneva. I was introduced 
to Monsieur Bosombre, formerly tutor to the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia. He was work- 
ing in his garden with his coat off. Saw the 
interesting museum of Monsieur St. Luc. 
Passed De Saussure^s residence. Went to se6 
thejewellery, musical boxes, &c., at Mr. Bantz's; 
made some purchases there. Saw the junction 
of the Arve and Rhone. 

If I am asked why I selected the immediate 
neighbourhood of Vevey for my residence and 
head- quarters on the continent, I answer that 
an intimate friend, well acquainted with Switz- 
erland, had particularly dwelt upon the beauty 
of its scenery, and that in perusing the works 
of Jean Jaques Rousseau, the following had 
made an indelible impression. " J'allai k Vevey 
loger k la clef, et pendant deux jours que j'y 
restai sans voir personne, je pris pour cette 
ville un amour que m^a suivi dans tous mes 
voyages, et qui m'y a fait etablir enfin le heros 
de mon roman. Je dirois volontiers k ceux qui 
ont du gout, et qui sont sensible, AUez £l Vevey, 
visitez le pays, examinez les sites, promenez-vous 
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sur le lac, et dites si la nature n'a pas fait ce 
beau pays pour une Julie, pour une Claire, et 
pour un St. Preux ; mais ne les y cherchez pas." 
The sign of the inn alluded to still exists, and, 
although no longer an auberge, wine is sold 
there ; the house stands near the market-place. 
There is a fine road by the side of the lake 
from Geneva to Lausanne, passing through 
Morge, &c. 

I remained at Lausanne a sufiicient time to 
see all that was deserving of notice. A fine old 
church, ch&teau, and handsome public walk, 
" Montbenon,** &c., not omitting the house 
where Gibbon lived, and the summer-house in 
which he states that he wrote the last page of 
his Roman History. I recollect hearing an 
anecdote of him when paying bis addresses to 

Mademoiselle . He popped the question, 

and, in his energy for success, had dropped upon 
his knees, being rather ponderous in size ; and 
the fair one answering in the negative^ the his- 
torian in vain attempted to rise, and Mademoi- 
selle was obliged to ring the bell and call 

the footman to assist. From Lausanne toVevey, 
twelve miles, the road runs along the side of 
the lake the whole way, through the village of 
St. Saphorin, &c. There are some very pic- 
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turesque rillas or campagDes in the neigfabour- 
bood^ and the hflls cm the left are celebrated 
for Tiiieyardsy the gnMind selling at a Terr high 
price ; it is chiefly a white wine made there, a 
pleasant palatable wine, but not strong. On 
my arrival at Vevey, I delivered my letter of 

introduction to Monsieur R , but he being 

from home, I took a stroll near the lake, and 
was much struck with a house and green con> 
trevents, with a pretty garden down to the 
verge of the lake. I thought it was the very 
house to suit me, and on returning, and finding 

M. R returned home, he said, as I objected 

to reside in the town^ he thought he had a friend 
in his eye who could accommodate me ; and de- 
scribing the situation, I found that it was pre^ 
cisely the one I had set my mind on. He im- 
mediately accompanied me, and introduced me 

to Monsieur S , and in half an hour 

everything was arranged, and I became a resi- 
dent in the family. From my bed-room win- 
dow I saw the rocks of Meillerie, and the 
snow-capped mountains of Savoy. The society 
of Vevey I found agreeable, and had much 
politeness and attention shown me. The hand- 
somest villa was Hauteville, the residence of 
Monsieur Grand. The grounds are well laid 
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out, and the walks open to the public. Near 
that is the chateau of Blouay. 

One fine morning, I accompanied Monsieur 

and Madame S to see a rustic f6te, called 

L'Echarpe blanche : the militia were reviewed, 
and the members of L'Echarpe blanche with 
white scarves, walked in procession, with a band 
of music preceding. After dinner, on the margin 
of the lake, under some fine walnut-trees, 
the peasants assembled to dance, and I was 
highly amused with their waltzing in quick 
time. Prizes were given for the best marksmen 
who fired at a target with the rifle. From Mon- 
treux, a very pretty village, famous for its 
wines, I walked to Chillon, celebrated by 
Byron ; it is a fortress situated on a rock in 
the Lake, built 200 years since, when the 
Pays de Vaud was subject to the Canton of 
Berne: it was used as a prison. I descended into 
the vaults, a considerable depth under the bed of 
the lake : here is an iron ring fixed to one of the 
pillars, to which, it is said, Bonivar was chained 
for twenty-five years. The chateau is now 
used as a powder-magazine ; you enter it by a 
drawbridge. I know nothing more beautiful 
than a walk, of a summer's evening, from 
Vevey to Chillon, by the side of the lake; 
the road is rocky, and only separated from the 
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lake by a low wall, over which, in a storm, the 
waves are often cast^ Passed a very pleasant 
day at Lausanne, where I met a large party of 

English, Lady Eleanor L , her daughters, 

&c. ; saw the son of the Ex-King of Sweden 
with his mother, and his tutor Monsieur 
Porlier ; was asked to dine at Vevey, at the hall 
of the Tirage, where a society practises the 
bow, by shooting at a target, for different 
prizes ; the meeting takes place every summer, 
for about six weeks ; the saloon was a very 
spacious one, being seventy-two feet long, and 
breadth in proportion. In almost every town in 
Switzerland a similar society is established, the 
people being very fond of rural ffites, at which 
they generally introduce their national dance, 
the waltz ; they have also a dance called the 
Rond^ all joining hands, going round in a circle, 
something like our boulanger, and singing all 
the time. This I generally used to see on the 
border of the lake, near my residence, of a 
summer's evening. Went across the lake with 
a Swiss party to St. Gingolph, dined (pic*nic) 
under the fine chestnut-trees, danced waltzes, 
and heard the Banz des Vaches sweetly sung 
by some of the Swiss ladies returning by 
moonlight. 

The boats generally used on the lake are 
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flat-bottomed, in order that they may the 
more easily be pulled on shore; sails are 
used, and the boatmen row extremely well; 
sudden squalls often rush from the Savoy 
mountains, and frequently render the lake 
dangerous to navigate ; it does not follow, that 
because you have a fine sun-shiny morning to 
set ofl* with your party from the Pays de Vand 
side, you should be equally fortunate in re- 
turning. I have known it happen, that a storm 
coming on, we have been obliged to procure 
char-^bancs. Sec, cross the Rhine at St. Mau- 
rice, at the head of the lake, and return to 
Vevey by a very circuitous route. 

Set out on a walking excursion with my friends 
Captain G. and Mr. De R. to visit the salt mines 
near Bex, and the waterfall of the Pissevache : we 
started at six in the morning, and breakfasted 
at Villeneuve. The salt springs are of diifferent 
strength; out of one hundred pounds of water, 
from the strongest are made twenty-five pounds 
of salt; from the weakest is made onlv half a 
pound from a hundred of water. The salt 
spring is received into a reservoir, and after- 
wards boiled : the same process follows as in 
England, except that there are bushes so placed 
as to retain all the particles of water not really 
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salt, the water being raised from a great height 
by forcing-pumps; that which is not salt re- 
mains on the bushes ; that which is^ falls into 
the basin ready to receive it. We next went to 
the mine, where, after putting on flannel 
dresses, we entered 4000 feet under ground, to 
the spot where the miners were blowing the rock. 
Here we found the air very bad, although one 
of the men said he had worked there forty 
years; they receive very good pay, eighteen 
Swiss francs per foot, which they in general 
complete in one day ; the salt is sold at four- 
pence halfpenny per pound. A director resides 
on the spot, and the governor at Lausanne ; 
the revenue is from 60,000 to 60,000 Swiss 
francs yearly. Towards the further end of the 
mine, the air was very bad, with much water ; 
the workmen are occupied blowing the rock 
night and day. These mines have been worked 
for 200 years ; it is necessary to have a guide 
and lamps. 

From these souterrains we had a very de- 
lightful walk through woods and vineyards to 
Bex, where we found a very excellent inn, and 
had, for dinner, trout from the Rhone, and 
chamois roasted. I was very desirous to have 
seen this animal alive. I understand that 
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there was one at the Secheron, near Geneva, 
but I did not see it : this which I partook of was 
well flavoured, and tasted of the aromatic herbs 
on which it delights to brouse. The chasseurs 
do not find it an easy matter to shoot the chamois; 
they are very wary, they ascend the highest 
precipices, and have sentinels placed as out- 
posts, which give a sort of whistling alarm on 
the approach of the huntsmen, and off they 
fly. I procured some of the horns, which 
take a very good polish, and are used as boot- 
hooks, bell-pulls, 8ic. The Bonquetina, a species 
of large deer, is now rarely met with ; it has 
been found near Mont Blanc. The antlers 
which I have seen, resemble those of the moose- 
deer. 

We proceeded to St. Maurice, crossing the 
Rhine by a bridge of one arch, said to have 
been built by the Romans ; there is a capuchin 
convent here of eight brothers. Near St. 
Maurice is a small chapel, built on the summit 
of a rock ; the ascent is difficult ; it is said to 
have been the work of one man. 

We started for the Pissevache at five in the 
morning : we were fortunate in the day, there 
being no brouillard to interrupt the eflect 

£ 
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of the fall of 300 feet; the sun shone 
forth with all its brilliance, and displaying a 
magnificent rainbow. We returned to St. 
Maurice, and walked to Meillerie, stopping to 
dine at Bovrey, and afterwards passing St. 
Gingolph. On arriving at Meillerie, our object 
was to see the spot rendered so interesting by 
Rousseau's description of St. Preux, and the 
rock on which Jean Jacques was reported him- 
self to have cut his name ; for this we looked in 
vain, after a dangerous scramble amongst rocks 
and precipices. Chestnut, sapin, birch, and 
oak grow luxuriantly, and crown the summit 
of the rocks. I cut a walking-stick by way of 
souvenir of the spot. On returning from our 
walk, we were rather what] is termed sharp-set 
I had ordered an omelet, and seeing peas in the 
garden desired we might have some sent up for 
dinner; but what was our surprise in finding 
the peas, shell and all, chopped up with the 
omelet, a bit of salted veal, and sour wine. So 
mui^h for the aubergeol Meillerie i 

I found that Madame de Warrens had lived 
at Meillerie, with whom Rousseau passed a 
great deal of his time. A house at Vevey was 
pointed out to me as that of Julie, and also 
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where Rousseau's physician had lived. We 
crossed the lake, and in an hour and ten minutes^ 
sail arrived at Vevey. 

Next morning, at five o'clock, I was surprised 
by a feu-de-joie ; on coming down stairs, I dis- 
covered that it was the anniversary of the birth 

of my excellent host Mr. S ; and his young 

friends were prepared to celebrate it by getting 
up a French comedy, (La Page, by Berquin :) 
scenery, and every thing, had been prepared 

unknown to Mr. S ; the theatre prepared, 

and company invited, by Madame S . The 

play was admirably performed, and the f^te was 
concluded by a soiree and waltzing, kept up 
with great glee to a late hour in the morning. 

Went to Lausanne, to dine with Mrs. O ; 

had a dance in the evening, and passed a very 
pleasant day. Went again on the lake with a 
very agreeable party, drank tea at the chateau 
of Chatillard, where Bousseau is said once to 
have lived : here we were initiated into some 
of the Swiss games, had some good singing, 
and, sending for a violin^ danced under the 
chestnut trees. Whilst thus amusing ourselves, 
one of the peasants came up to a Swiss gentle- 
man, and begged permission to waltz with one 
of the ladies; this I thought was carrying 

e2 
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Hertj ndker te» £ir. s? tbooghc I fadaere 
odiers of the psrrf : cse TooBf Ladv, 



A TioteBt scom go the Iske : bobt of the 
ctrKtsand hooses in Yerer mundatedy trees torn 
op br the ioot3^ boats driren from their anchor- 
age, the^^var gciiig cyrer die Chateau of Latour. 

Joined a partj to ^ to die triennial concert at 
Friboorg; arrired in die erwjotg at die Hotd 
des llarcfaands, but beii^ full were obliged to 
sleep in lodgings. The concert took place die 
next day in the Egliae des Corddiers; the music 
was sacred, {T%e CreaOomy) and performed by 
amaiears» ladies and gendemen, from the dif- 
ferent cantons. In the orchestra w»e assembled 
250 performers; auditors about 1»S00. The 
leader of the band was Mons. Dolmin, of Basle; 
Air. Sporr, of GeneTa, an eminent musician, 
was also in the orchestra. Madame Leigneuse, 
of Lausanne, I thought the best female singer. 
Many Englishmen were present, and the con- 
cert appeared to give universal satisfaction: the 
profits were applied to a charity. In the even- 
ing there was a ball, at which I saw the ex- 
Queen of Sweden and her son, the Prince of 
Mekclenburg, Prince Wrcde, who commanded 
the Bavarians at the battle of Hannau. Napoleon 
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thought that he had provided for all that family, 
and was not a little surprised to have his progress 
arrested by this brave general. He now carries 
two balls in his body, is a fine-looking fellow, 
and was dressed in plain clothes^ without a single 
order. The belle of the room was decidedly 
one of the Ladies H., daughters of Lord E. 
Several Englishmen of rank were present, and 
entered into the waltz with great spirit. 

The town of Fribourg stands high ; in the 
public square is a large lime-tree^ the branches 
of which are now supported by pieces of wood ; 
it was planted in memory of the great victory 
obtained over the Duke of Burgundy, in 1476 ; 
the circumference of the trunk is thirteen feet 
nine inches. The costume of the Fribourgeoises 
is somewhat peculiar, and they wear immense 
quantities of hair coiled round the head, with 
cloth inside, to make it bulge out, and very con- 
venient for carrying a milk-pail on : very fre- 
quently the hair is powdered. 

About four miles from Fribourg is the Her- 
mitage de la Madelaine ; a chapel and several 
rooms were hewn out of the rock by a hermit 
and his-brother labourer; the most singular part 
is the chimney, which is sixty feet high, hewn 
out of the solid rock. 
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In returning to Vevey we passed through 
BuUe, visited a new church building there, and 
admired the pulpit, which was entirely of marble, 
of different colours, and very handsome. We 

dined at St. Salle ; the Messrs. B and a 

large party of us — had a very merry day, and 
thought the Vin de St. Giles very good. In re^ 
turning home in the evening our char-£Ubanc was 
upset, and, had it been a little further on, we 
should have had a swim for it down the torrent 
Vevaise ; happily no one suffered but the char. 
Rose by moonlight, and at four o'clock set off 
with Mons. and Madame S. &c. on an excursion 
to the Pleiades ; at half-past six, after passing 
Blonay, Cajonnay, Tercier, &c. arrived at the 
ch^et, where we prepared breakfast. The 
morning was delightful ; the fog dispersed, as 
if withdrawing a curtain, that we might behold 
the lake in all its glory. On arranging break- 
fast, we found that the peasants at the ch^et 
had been living on potatoes for the last ten days, 
and had not any bread : however, Madame S. 
was provided in case of accident I assisted in 
grinding the coffee and making the butter. We 
got some excellent cream and Gruyere cheese, 
and made a sumptuous repast. The wife of 
the peasant had not descended into the valle}^ 
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for a year, but sent down her children to school 
at Blonay. The Swiss ch^et is entirely built 
of sapin, (fir,) which grows to a great size in 
the mountains^ and perfectly straight, without a 
knot. In the centre of this cottage lives the fa- 
mily ; at one end the sheep, and at the other the 
vaches (cows) ; a place for the fowls to roost, 
and the hay-loft at top. Here frequently inva- 
lids come to live on whey and breathe the moun- 
tain air, and, instead of a bed of Eider down, 
are satisfied with one of hay. To keep down the 
roofs of these chalets I have frequently seen 
large flat stones placed on them. Nothing can 
be more original or more simple than the man- 
ners of these montagnards : the butter and 
cheese are taken down to the valleys in what is 
called a hote : placed on his back, and without 
a coat, with his knees loose, you see him de- 
scending with his load. Sometimes a coarse 
kind of brown bread is made, and, having no 
oven, it is placed to be hardened by the sun 
and will then keep for weeks and months, like 
sailors* biscuit 

We descended to the baths of L'Alliaz, where 
we dined at the table d'hote at one o'clock : 
there I chanced to meet the celebrated Kos- 
ciusko, the Polish patriot, and had the honour 
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of plaTing a robber of vUst wiffa faira : he ap- 
pealed amiaUe and miaffectied. One of my 
friends was reir anxioos to dmr out the ge- 
neral, and get bun to adranoe some opiokm on 
mOitary matters ; but aU he got from him was, 
^ that he did not approve of WdUngtoo inter- 
fering as he did at Paris in the case of Marshal 
Nej." This patriotic general was much be- 
loved by the Swiss, and had lired for some time 
at Soleure. 

I had arranged with some friends at Berne to 
meet them to make a tour to the mountains, 
and to visit the Mer de Ghice de Grinddvald. 
I took I^usanne in my way, and stopped a day 
there to visit what I had not yet seen. I went 
to visit the jail, where I saw a wcnnan spinning 
at a window which commanded a beautiful 
view of the lake : her sentence was twenty y ears^ 
imprisonment, for having murdered her hus- 
band, who was a drunken, worthless fellow. Re- 
turning home one night intoxicated, as usual, 
and demanding more drink, and an altercation 
ensuing, the woman took up a hatchet, killed 
him on the spot, and immediately acquainted 
her neighbours with the act. A deep melan- 
lancholy was fixed on her countenance^ and she 
took not the least notice of us. 
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In Switzerland the office of bureau descends 
from one family to another ; and at executions 
he wears a red coat. When a prisoner is under 
sentence of death he is allowed wine, or what- 
ever he may choose to ask for : and I remember 
perfectly an instance of a man, instead of at- 
tending to the admonition of the minister on the 
scaffold, called out, " Encore du vin," I have 
also seen in the streets of Berne prisoners yoked 
to a scavenger's cart with iron collars, and the 
jailer standing over them with a whip. The 
mode of punishment is beheading. I observed 
great neatness and regularity throughout the 
prison, very commendable in the government of 
Lausanne. 

I next visited the Asylum for Lunatics, in 
which were some pitiable objects, particularly 
a female wrapped in a piece of sacking; she 
was tearing a piece of brown bread given her 
by the keeper, crawling on the ground, her 
body dreadfully distorted. She had formerly 
been admired for her beauty ; she was a Made- 
moiselle Cavan, of Vevey; I understand love 
was the cause of her derangement. Another of 
the inmates looked happy and cheerful, recog- 
nised me as an Englishman, inquiring whether 
.the King of England was not then at Lau- 

E 5 
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sanDe. I begged to be allowed pennissioD to 
present him with a small piece of money, with 
which he appeared much pleased. I found 
this establishment superintended with the same 
propriety and cleanliness as the jail, which re- 
flects great credit on those who have the ma^ 
nagement of it. I was introduced to the mem* 
bers of the reading-room ; there is a good 
billiard-room. 

On arriving at Berne, I found it a handsome, 
well-built city, with good resident society, and 
having several splendid public walks. I visited 
the Library, in which is a collection of choice 
books. In the same building is the Museum, 
which contains several curious articles brought 
from Otaheite by Captain Weber, the fellow 
navigator of Captain Cook. I visited the 
Hospital, and am most happy to be able to 
speak highly in its commendation, more par- 
ticularly with the attention shown in the sick 
wards. I saw the Orphan School, and the boys 
at dinner, clean and healthy : the boys are re- 
gularly trained to military pursuits. I saw 
some of the small brass field-pieces, and was told 
that they went through their manoeuvres ad- 
mirably. The costume of the Bernese is very 
peculiar : black silk caps made to sit close, with 
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borders of stiff wiry gauze all round them ; a 
boddice of scarlet cloth, sometimes embroidered ; 
very short petticoats and red stockings; the 
hair is plaited and hangs down the back to the 
heels. I saw some women from Gongisberg, 
immensely strong in their limbs^ and their pet- 
ticoats not reaching the knee. Every can- 
ton has its peculiar costume. I think that of 
Lucerne is one of the prettiest: the women 
wear straw hats, ornamented with flowers, and 
silk boddices, with a petticoat, generally of a 
lively colour. The arms of Berne are bears, 
and in the city ditch we saw two very large, 
the parents of which we were told were sent to 
Paris by order of Napoleon, together with the 
treasure-chest, containing to the amount of one 
million sterling. The bears will have some 
reason for regretting our departure, for in the 
bill given in by our maitre d'hotel was " Pain 
pour les ourses," In the grande rue at Berne 
are arcades on both sides of the street, which 
form a comfortable shady walk in summer, and 
dry in winter. I saw the infantry of Berne in- 
spected, and never saw any men go through 
their evolutions in a more soldier-like manner. 

Went to Hofwyl, to see the Agricultural 
Academy of M. de Fellenberg, two leagues from 
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Bene, We saw die TDiom sowing-madiiDesy 
aod plcpughs of diffe ren t iaaisg soppoaed to be 
iin p fforements oo die Ei^lish mode of farming, 
vbidi were for sade, snd sent to different {Mat» 
of tbe eontinent. The cows are treated here 
OD a peculiar plan, nerer goh^ out of the house 
except for water; cut grass and other green 
meat is supplied, on which thej appear to thriTe. 
In other parts of Switzerland the oows are de- 
pastured throughout the summer on the moun- 
tains, being driTen finom one to the other ; the 
butter and cheese being made in the chalet 
and sent down to the markets in the Talleya. 
In the winter months, as at Hofwyl, they are 
confined to the house. I obsenred the dairy at 
Hofwyl had water floating on the floor several 
inches deep, for the purpose of keeping the milk 
cool, and which was drawn off at pleasure. The 
pupils of Monsieur de Fellenberg were two 
hundred in number. We wished to see them at 
dinner, but those who had the superintendence 
of the establishment did not seem at all anxious 
to afford us the usual facility of inspecting it, 
so naturally desired and expected by a stranger 
From Hofwyl we drove to a small church 
at Hindelbank, to see a very fine specimen of 
statuary : it is on thefloor, and represents a mother 
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and a child rising at the day of resurrection. 
The wife of the minister, Madame Langhan 
had died in childbed, and this monument was 
the work of an intimate friend. 

Having now prepared our knapsacks and^ 
travelling shoes, we set out for Grindelvald by 
the Lake of Thun, Millouse, Underzeen, Inter- 
lacken, to Laut^rbrun, delightfully situated in a 
beautiful valley. From the windows of the 
inn is seen the cascade of the Staubach, which 
falls nine hundred and thirty feet. 

At Lauterbrun one of my friends had blis- 
tered his heel very badly, and was recommended 
by a waiter, who had been an old campaigner 
of Napoleon^s, and had been at Moscow, to pass 
a needle with a silk thread through the blister. 
However well that may have answered with 
Roeder when in the 4th regiment of Swiss, it 
did not answer with my poor friend, who was 
laid up for several weeks afterwards, and unable 
to put on a shoe. 

From Lauterbrun we crossed the Wingren 
Alp, six leagues from Grindelvald. The day 
was excessively hot : we dofied our coats, and 
walked en chemise. We passed under the 
mountain, " Young Frau,^ said never to 
have been ascended. Here we heard the ava- 
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landies tnmHing with a tremendous crash like 
thunder. 

Having procured a guide for the Mer de 
Glace, we proposed starting at nine o^clock. 
Whilst at breakfast at the inn, Air. Lloyd 
and another friend were seen descending the 
mountain : on entering the room where we were, 
they endeavoured to dissuade us from our at- 
tempt, and fairly acknowledged their want of 
nerve to proceed* Having, however, made up 
our minds, away we started at nine o^clock. 
We ascended first a wood, afterwards several 
leagues of mountain, immensely steep ; at last 
we came to the most dangerous pass of all) 
where we found it necessary to put on our 
horse-hair shoes to prevent our slipping. The 
guide proceeded to show the way, but could do 
nothing more. We then, one by one, on all fours, 
scrambled along a slanting rock of about half a 
foot in breadth, and nine or ten in length, with 
an abyss below, and pointed glaciers of at least 
one thousand feet. I cast my eyes from this, 
for fear of becoming giddy. Happily we three, 
Mr. Henry B., his brother C, and myself, 
passed in safety. Had an accident occurred, no 
human power could ever have extricated our 
bodies. We now descended the Mer de Glace, a 
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flat surface of solid ice, as hard as rock, with 
rapid torrents running beneath. Great caution 
was necessary in passing the fissures, some of 
which we were obliged to leap. The guide in- 
formed us that a Polish gentleman was very 
near going down one of them, and that he timely 
caught him by the tail of his coat. We walked 
at least a league on the solid ice, and picked up 
several pieces of rock crystaL We heard the 
report of some tremendous avalanches, louder 
than any we had heard on the Wingren Alp. 
We now thought of retracing our steps, and had 
the pleasure of reflecting that we had tmo/void- 
ably the same dangerous slanting rock to re- 
pass; however we kept up our spirits, and 
arrived safe at the auberge at half-past three 
o'clock, after having been out six hours and a 
half. We afterwards discovered that the land- 
lord of the inn had been very desirous to accom- 
pany us in the morning ; but his wife being one 
of Grindelvald, and knowing the dangers we had 
to encounter, though she had no objection to the 
risk we were to run put her veto on his gratify- 
ing himself. Many peasants who all their lives 
had lived near the Mer de Glace had never at- 
tempted its ascent, and were surprised at what 
we had done. We could not discover that more 
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than one Englishiiuui besides ourselves had 
e^er succeeded in ascending to the Mer de Glace 
of Grindelvald : this was a Mr. Williams. 

Next momiDg we proceeded to Brientz, taking 
with us the same old guide who had accom- 
panied us to the Mer de Glace. We passed the 
Scheideg mountain, and whilst refreshing our- 
selves at a chalet with curds and uhey, three 
Englishmen, the Hon. Mr. S. of the Guards, 
and two others, passed us without speaking, 
having a groom, two horses, and two guides. 
Having left the same inn at Grindelvald, and 
proceeding on the same route with us, we were 
determined, if possible, to reach Brientz before 
them : we accordingly relieved our old guide, 
who began to lag a little, of the knapsacks, 
each taking his own upon his back ; we trotted 
on at a brisk pace, passing both men and horses. 
We made a halt to put the white of an egg into 
our shoes, and at the same time to refresh our- 
selves with our flasks, in doing which we lost 
perhaps half an hov/r ; and close to, and within 
gunshot of, Brientz, to our no small mortifica- 
tion, the groom and guide of these Englishmen 
passed us at a brisk trot; and on our arrival at 
the inn, as we had expected, all the best, indeed 
the only tolerable, rooms were engaged, and the 
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groom preparing them. Here then we resolved 
not to remain; and to prove to our walking com- 
petitors that they had not outdone us, we hired 
a horse for the knapsacks, and a guide for Lun- 
gem, three leagues farther, and, after drinking a 
bottle of wine, went on. 

We left Brientz at four o'clock, and found the 
road extremely bad and rugged. Our guide 
only spoke German^ and as to the route could 
not give us any information whatever. We went 
on ascending, and entered a deep forest of 
pines just as it was becoming dark. Here we 
found ourselves placed in an awkward situation, 
not devoid of danger, scarcely being able to see 
our way, sometimes losing sight of the guide 
and horse altogether ; here we found our moun- 
tain sticks of great use, and frequently the long 
tail of the black horse to lay hold of. Had the 
horse been whiter it would have answered the 
purpose better as a guide. After traversing 
the wood for some considerable time, we saw a 
light, but at a great distance, on the left ; this 
the guide wished us to understand was the pro' 
miaed land^ significantly patting me on the back. 
We still went on, however, without meeting with 
any house, and at last we discovered that the 
guide was quite bewildered, and had lost his 
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way, and not knowing where he might lead us 
determined to remain in the wood till morning, 
if by the exertion 'of our lungs we could not 
make the peasants below sensible of our danger, 
for at the distance of not mare than half a league 
in the valley below we saw lights. The guide, 
making his horse fast to a tree, descended, after 
hallooing in Gr^man, ^< Bring the light ;'* and 
after remaining a long time in the dark, to our in- 
expressible joy we found that we were on the point 
of being extricated from the danger of wolves 
and bears, observing the lanterns of the pea^mts 
gliding through the woods ; they appeared 
quite rejoiced to find us safe. By means of the 
light we found that we had been sitting on the 
brink of aprecipice, and had the guide succeeded, 
as was his intention, in hurrying us on, we must 
all three have inevitably . perished. We also 
found that we had been going quite in a con- 
trary direction to Lungem, our destination. 
When we arrived at the inn, the doors were 
shut ; but after waiting some time, we had the 
satisfaction of seeing them opened. We ordered 
supper, not that our appetites were very keen ; 
for having walked forty-Jive milesy the greater 
part of the road very mountainous and rugged, 
our beds were what we most desired. On call- 
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ing for our bill the next morning, we found it 
most exorbitant, as was that of the aubergist at 
Grindelvald ; equal to what we should have 
paid at the best hotel in Paris. But for eight 
or nine months in the year few travellers are 
seen in those remote parts, and when John BtM 
does make his appearance he is made to smart 
for it. The name of the landlord at Lungem 
was Brietzke ; a very insolent fellow he was, 
and deserved pulling up by the juge de pays 
of the district. 

From Lungem to Lucerne is eight leagues. 
We went down the Lake of Lungem, which is 
very pretty. From thence we walked to the 
Lake of Sarnen. 

We arrived at the town of Sarnen in the 
evening, with which we were much pleased. 
From thence we went to Alpnach, where we 
took a boat for Luceme, where we remained 
one whole day. The walks there are very good, 
but altogether we much preferred the lake of 
Thun, and the adjacent scenery. At Luceme 
we were extremely well lodged at the Cheval 
Blanc. We went to see a plan en reliefs by 
General Pfiffer, of a part of the cantons of Lu- 
cerne^ Zug, and Berne ; and the entire cantons 
of Schweitz, Uri, and Undetwald, executed on a 
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grand scale. He has completed about sixty 
square leagues long, to nine and a half broad ; 
each mountain is accurately measured, and each 
object placed distinctly. We visited the great 
Catholic church, and were shown a profusion of 
church-plate ; Virgin Marys of soli^ silver, 
with necklaces of amethysts, emeralds, &c. A 
nuncio of the Pope resides here. In going to 
the walk near the city wall, through an orchard, 
I observed the following lines : 

OCUIilS, NON NABIBUS. 

" Montez, mes amis, mais sans chien. 
Entout ne gatez et n'arrachez rien : 
Get avis amical nou observe, 
Ce passage sera renferme." 

The road between Lucerne and Berne is very 
good, but not particularly interesting. We 
were fortunate in having fine weather during 
the whole of this mountain excursion, and re- 
turned to Berne in good health and spirits. 

Intending to pass the winter in Italy, I left 
Vevey for the route of the Simplon. We 
passed the Rhone at St. Maurice, the Pisse- 
vache, Martigny, and entered La Vallais, a very 
poor and unhealthy part of the country. The 
posting was wretched, and there being no com 
to give the horses, bread was substituted. The 
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people in La Vallais are afflicted by a swelling 
in the throat, called the goitre ; the objects you 
sometimes meet with are hideous, the neck swol- 
len to an enormous size, and hanging down like 
large pouches : many of these people are idiots, 
or what is termed cretins ; and at Scion, the 
capital of La Vallais, there is an hospital set 
apart for them. The parents of these cretins 
do not, I believe, in general, look upon this 
disease in the same light that a stranger does, 
as they think that a cretin, not having the know- 
ledge of right and wrong, is sure of going to 
heaven. I have had much conversation with 
medical men as to the origin of the goitre; 
there is much diversity of opinion respecting it. 
Some think that it arises from drinking snow- 
water ; but in Sumatra, where snow never falls, 
there is the goitre. Another opinion is, that it 
proceeds from the stagnant air of the valleys ; 
and in this opinion I should be apt to coincide, 
for there has been an experiment tried of taking 
two infants — leaving one in La Vallais, and 
taking the other to a mountain, which remained 
there. The one left in the valley had the 
goitre, and the other had not The swelling of 
the throat is exterior, and I do not believe that 
it much affects, if at all, respiration. I have 
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never observed it to any great degree amongst 
the higher classes ; but sometimes I have no- 
ticed a slight thickness of the neck in ladies 
with whom I have been acquainted ; and I re- 
member an English family becoming alarmed 
respecting one of the daughters, and fearing 
her personal beauty might be affected by it. It 
is said that the air of the Lake of Geneva is apt 
to cause decay in the teeth of those who live 
near it. In the Appennines the goitre is fre- 
quently met with. 

From the town of Brigne we commenced as- 
cending the Simplon, and having a landau, we 
found it necessary to have eight horses as far 
as the barrier. We then wound round the 
mountains at the foot-pace, much like the road- 
waggons. After passing the barrier, the de- 
scent to Domo Dossola is rapid. Thirty thou- 
sand men were employed for the space of three 
years, under the direction of Monsieur Ceard, 
in making this fine road, where there was for- 
merly only a pass for mules. On this route 
are constructed forty bridges, some of them 
thrown across immense ravines, but built with 
such solidity that they may endure for cen- 
turies. Galleries are cut through the solid rock, 
the largest of which measures six hundred and 
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eighty-three feet ; it has two large openings to 
admit light. To commemorate the completion 
of this grand route, all that is seen are the 
words — " Mre Italo, 1805," on a rough rock. 

After arriving at Domo D'Ossola, the first 
stage in Italy on the route to Milan, we stopped 
to view the Borromean Islands, on the Lago 
Maggiore, and took a boat to the Isola Bella 
to see the palace of Count Borromme, which is 
very splendidly fitted up, though in some mea« 
sure neglected^ the family chiefly residing at 
Milan. The pictures and statues are very va- 
luable. At this palace Buonaparte passed some 
time previous to the battle of Marengo, and two 
days before his departure, cut out with a pen- 
knife, on a laurel-tree, in the garden, " Battalia 
Marengo, Napoleone.^ The letters were still 
to be traced. In these gardens were the largest 
orange-trees I had ever seen. Near Arona and 
Lake Maggiore stands the colossal statue of 
St. Charles Borromeo, the pedestal of which is 
forty-two feet high, and the bronze statue 
placed on it seventy feet. In the cathedral of 
Milan, in a coffin of rock crystal, are preserved 
the remains of the saint. 

Slept at Sesto Calende. Having heard of 
banditti stopping carriages, thought it as well 
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to enter Milan by daylight. On entering the 
city, passed a very splendid triumphal arch, 
commenced by Napoleon, but like many other 
of his great works, left unfinished. The ca- 
thedral is the principal object of attraction. 
The front, re-decorated by order of Napoleon, 
is very splendid, of marble of a dazzling white- 
ness ; the arena, after the fashion of the Ro- 
mans, seven hundred and sixty feet in length, 
very elegant. It was so constructed as to be 
filled with water on particular occasions, when 
boats were introduced, that rowed for prizes. 
The entrance is very chaste, supported by four 
columns, twenty-three feet high. I visited the 
library, containing ninety-five thousand volumes, 
with manuscripts of Cicero and Plautus ; the 
Virgil used by Petrarch, with notes in his 
hand-writing. I saw the celebrated painting by 
Leonardo da Vinci, of the Last Supper, painted 
in 1406 ; it is in fresco^ on a wall, and the 
room having been used as a barrack, it is now 
much defaced. At the Mosaic manufactory 
we saw, in Mosaic^ a superb copy of this cele- 
brated painting, ordered by Napoleon, which 
cost seven thousand five hundred louis, and took 
nine years to complete. It was to be purchased, 
we were told, by the Emperor of Austria. The 
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work is very tedious and trying to the eyes, as 
each picture is made of small stones, many of 
them not larger than the head of a pin ; the 
stones are all coloured before inserted. I saw 
a head of the Virgin Mary, though not of a 
large size; the workman told us it would re- 
quire one year to complete it We were shown 
some fine statuary by Professor Franc ; our 
Saviour in white marble, also St. Peter with the 
angel appearing to him in prison and loosing his 
fetters. At the mint saw some fine medals, 
struck in commemoration of the victories of 
Napoleon. Saw the palace where Beauharnois 
resided when viceroy, and were told that he was 
much liked ; went to the opera at Milan, which 
appeared to be much patronised. We regretted 
that it was not in our power to visit the Lake 
of Como. 

We passed Lodi ; saw the bridge where Na- 
poleon stood with the colours during a tremen- 
dous fire of grape. Passed the Po on a float- 
ing-bridge ; went through Piacenza, a fortified 
town. Parma we found a handsome city, with a 
citadel and bastions; the cathedral and bap- 
tistry are elegant buildings ; in the ceiling of 
the former is a painting by Correggio. In the 
Gallery Farnese are some fine pictures by Ra- 
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pbael, C tf rreg gi o, and Carraod. I walked to see 
the ducal palaee, in which are diown the cradle^ 
toOeC, fcc, of maniTe sQtct gilt, presented by 
the dty of Paris to Maria Louisa on the birth of 
the young Napoleon. At Colmio was another 
country palace belongii^ to Maria Lovnsa. 
Went to see the large theatre buik endrdy of 
wood by Magnani ; it is a singular building, 
and capaUe of containing 9,000 people. At the 
Palazzo Gioidino is a public walk, from the 
terrace of which is a 6ne riew of the ground ota 
which the celebrated victory over the Austrians 
was obtained in 1734. I did not fail to visit 
the library and printing-o£Bce of Bodoni, so ce- 
lebrated for his beautiful editions; we saw there 
the Lord's Prayer in 150 different languages. 
Bought a likeness of young Napoleon there. On 
making inquiry respecting the Parmesan cheese, 
so highly prized in England, I learned that they 
were of a very large size, lOOlbs. and upwards; 
it is not made from one dairy, but many join^ 
and afterwards the profits are divided. 

Modena is a populous though not a large city, 
containing 23,000 inhabitants; it is situated in a 
fertile plain, and remarkable for having afforded 
an asylum to Brutus after the murder of Csesar. 
Modena formerly boasted of some of the finest 
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pictures, particularly of the " Night of Cor- 
r^gio,*^ which was purchased by the Elector of 
Saxony for 50,0002. This city is famous for 
making masks and veils. Passed Castel 
Franco in the Pope's dominions; were much 
annoyed by the douaniers, who detained us 
several hours unnecessarily scrutinising and 
searching our baggage, after all their trouble 
finding nothing contraband. We found, 
throughout our tour, the douaniers and gens- 
d^armes a great nuisance, and it is always the 
best way to watch for an opportunity of putting 
a few francs into their hands, which very few of 
them ever refuse, and then, merely by way of 
ceremony, to save appearances, they unlock the 
trunks and immediately shut them. 

Bologna contains 75,000 inhabitants, and is 
five miles in circumference, situated at the foot 
of the Apennines ; there are twelve gates, one 
of which is called the Gate of Buonaparte, from 
his having entered Bologna by it after the re- 
duction of the Modenese. Saw the Cathedral 
Palazzo Publico, Town Hall, Picture Gallery, 
and Lo Studio, or the Palace of the University, 
where there is a museum of natural history, with 
a collection of philosophical instruments : the 
finest electrical machine was marked, " Wame 
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and Blunt, LoDdon." There is also an ana- 
tomical theatre, with subjects in wax, with 
which I was much gratified. The students at 
the college seldom now exceed 300, but formerly 
amounted to 6,000. I heard of a professor here 
who undergtood and spoke thirty different lan- 
guages, and had never in his life been one hun- 
dred miles from Bologna ; a friend of mine had 
met with him, and the languages of the different 
countries which he heard him speak were spoken 
with the greatest purity, and even with the jMxr- 
ticular accent of each particular nation. I 
particularly admired the statue of Virginius 
stabbing Virginia, by Jacomo di Maria. The 
great theatre was designed by Bibbiera, and is 
built entirely of stone. There are two leaning 
towers here; that of Asinelli, built in lllOyis 
387 feet high, and several feet out of the per- 
pendicular; the other is only 140 feet high; 
they are built of brick, and mentioned by Dante 
in his " Inferno." The fountain of Neptune, 
executed by John of Bologna in 1563, is much 
admired. The tourist will not regret passing 
some days at Bologna before ascending the 
Apennines. The ascent of the Apennines we 
found steeper than that of the Simplon, and in 
many places were obliged to have oxen yoked to 
the carriage. 
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Florence has a splendid Gallery of the Arts 
to boast of, the statue of the Venus de Medicis, 
&c. The population is about 60,000. The 
Grand Duke has a palace here ; the nobility 
come to Florence in the winter after leaving 
their campagnes. The cathedral has never been 
quite finished ; the baptistry is supposed to be 
built on the site of the temple of Mars, and 
has the appearance of a heathen temple. The 
fashionable place of promenade is the Cacina^ 
near the Arno. In the grand square are colos^ 
sal statues of Hercules, Apollo, and the Rape 
of the Sabines. 

From Florence we proceeded to Pisa, with the 
intention of passing the winter there : the cli- 
mate is extremely mild. The Arno runs through 
the town. It was formerly a place of some con« 
sequence, and many marble palaces still exist, in 
one of which liOrd Byron for some time resided 
with the " Guiccioli." The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany has a small palace here, and another 
called the " Cacina," near the city, but he lives 
quite retired. The Cathedral is one of the finest 
in Italy ; the Campo Santo and Baptistry are 
also fine buildings. The Leaning Tower is a 
very striking object, built of white marble; it is 
jfteen feet out of the perpendicular; I have 
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been to the top and exanuDed it thoroughly ; it 
evidently appears to have been so constmcted 
originally, as, no doubt, were also those at Bo- 
logna. The society at Pisa was contracted but 
select ; a few English families were there. I 
was introduced to Count and Countess Mastiani, 
who gave balls and yory agreeable parties. To 
St Julianas and the Baths of Lucca we fre- 
quently made excursions. The carnival is 
one of the gayest seasons at Pisa; Lord R. 
and myself went along the Amo in an open car- 
riage with post-horses, R. acting as servant in 
livery, and C. I. B. as postilion, all masked ; I 
afterwards rode on horseback with an English 
groom. It is the custom to pelt each other 
with sugar-plums. At the carnival at Rome 
there is a horse-race along the Corso, the horses 
running without riders. The Italians, however 
frugal at other times, generally contrive to cut 
a dfuh at the carnival ; a Madame Scotto had 
the most dashing equipage, everything in the 
English style. I took a ride to the Chartreuse, 
dght miles from Pisa; the situation is most 
romantic, and the building quite in the style of 
a palace. Before the French invaded Italy, the 
revenue was 18,000 scudi : every stranger going 
there was hospitably entertained. There were 
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fonnerly forty ixionks» but now there are only 
fourteen ; tbey are habited in white, and wear 
straw hats. The altar in the chapel is of the 
most beautiful marble, bright red streaked with 
white^ brought from Egypt. We committed 
great offinoe by introducing some ladies, who 
wished to see the convent. I went to the Church 
of Carolieri to hear the organ^ said to be one 
of the finest in Italy ; it is sometimes made to 
imitate the singing of birds ; Romani played on 
it Saw the Grand Duke and his family at 
church. From St Julian's to Lucca is a very 
pretty ride under the mountains; the walk 
round the ramparts is pretty. Leghorn being a 
free port, you see there people of all nations, uid 
the various costumes you meet with are very 
amuging. Many thousand Jews live here; 
they have a large sjmagogue. From the light- 
house you see Elba and Corsica. There is a 
coral manufactory : I saw the process of manu- 
facture from its native state ; necklaces were 
from five guineas to fifteen guineas. At the 
Campo Santo, the burying-place of the English, 
about half a mile from the town, I observed the 
monument erected to the memory of Smollett, 
and another to the memory of that truly in- 
dependent Englishman, Edmund Bastard, so 
many years member for Devonshire. 
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As a proof of the mildness of the climate of 
Pisa, I have on the 17th of January seen a 
butterfly. In Tuscany, I observed through* 
out great poverty ; in the streets at Pisa, you 
are besieged with beggars ; there are few, if any, 
manufactories. Industry is little practised, 
and, though a delightful climate, no advantage 
is taken of it. In agriculture they are far be- 
hind other countries. 

During the reign of Napoleon, the police 
was well regulated, stilettos were not allowed 
to be sold, and assassination not often heard of. 
Every man in Italy, however poor, wears a 
great-coat, with the sleeves hanging loose ; it is 
therefore easy to conceal a weapon, but^re- 
arms they do not venture to meddle with. 

Before leaving Pisa, I went to hear the ce- 
lebrated improvvisatore Sestini : we gave him 
a subject, and the word with which the verses 
were to end ; and he immediately, extempore, 
recited a poem in Italian, Whilst reciting, 
there was an accompaniment of the piano-forte. 
One subject given him was "Origine del 
Mundo." His enunciation was soft, and he deli- 
vered himself with great rapidity and eloquence. 
I have heard, however, that the most celebrated 
improvvisatore was one patronised by Napoleon, 
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who recited Italian verse, and another poet in- 
stantly put them into Latin verse ; both of 
which were taken down in short-hand, and after- 
wards published. 

Being in Tuscany, I was anxious to visit the 
Island of Elba, celebrated for its iron mines, 
worked by the Romans, and since for the resi- 
dence of Napoleon. In company with another 
friend, I hired a caliche. Our route lay through 
the Marimma, a most uninteresting country, full 
of swamps and wild cattle ; the people in a 
wretched state, famishing with hunger, and 
many dying of the bad food which dire neces^ 
sity compelled them to eat. We stopped the 
first night at " Bonaqua,''' a miserable house — 
inn it could scarcely be termed ; it was almost 
impossible to procure any thing to eat ; neither 
tea/ cofiee, milk^ nor butter, could be had ; a 
piece of roasted kid and some horse beans we 
at last procured to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. 

We started early the next morning and entered 
Piombino, a small sea-port. Here we engaged a 
boat for Rio, twelve miles distant : on landing, 
we went to the iron mines, and procured some 
good specimens of the ore. They bring to the 
Grand Duke 12,600/1. per annum. They are 
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woriced much like a quarry of stone, and shipped 
in long pieces at the house of the overseer. Saw 
a Roman pick-axe lately dug out, perfect in 
shape, but much corroded. From Rio we 
walked to Lungono, seven miles throu^ a ro- 
mantic country, covered with vines and fig-trees. 
The aloes are very larger and planted by way of 
hedges. Lungono is fortified ; formerly a strong 
place, but now neglected. We waited an Mr. 
Ricci, the English consul, who received us with 
much politeness, and gave us a letter of intro- 
duction to the deputy consul at P(»rto Feraio, 
Mr. Scisco, a merchant and banker, theconfiden- 
tial friend of Napoleon. Mr. Ricci gave us many 
interesting anecdotes of Buonaparte. He said that 
he was well aware of his intention of escaping 
from Elba, and that twenty days previous he 
wrote to Colonel Campbell, to acquaint him with 
it ; more than that he said he could not do. The 
Island of Elba produces a kind of red wine, 
very good ; but, being mountainous, does not 
supply sufficient grain for the inhabitants, 
which is imported from Tuscany. 

It could scarcely be expected that NapcJeon 
should ever have rested content in Elba, with 
such facilities of escape : his letters and de^ 
spatches wer« never scrutinised, and he kept up 
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a regular correspondence with different parties, 
always ready to assist him with money, and 
every means in their power ; and there can be 
little doubt, that either through Maria Louisa, 
or some other channel, intimation was given him 
of the intention of the Allies to shift his quar^ 
ters to St. Helena : he therefore resolved to 
fru9trate their intentions, and once more to 
throw himself into the arms of France. 

Some time previous to Napoleon leaving Elba, 
he had placed an embargo on the port, and 
even had any British ship of war met him at 
sea, there was no order to detain him ; whatever 
an oiBcer might have done, would have been on 
hisin^^n responsibility. At noon-day, as I was 
informed by Mr. Scisco, Napoleon embarked eight 
hundred of his old guard, and four hundred 
Corsicans, amidst the lamentations of the 
Elbese. When on board, he waved his hand, say* 
ing to the crowds assembled on the shore, 
*' Soyez sage." I met a gentleman who wit- 
nessed the last parting scene between Madame 
Mer^, Pauline, and Napoleon ; it was very affect<p 
ing ; he tore himself from them, saying, ^^ I trust 
the bon Dieu will conduct roe safe to Paris." 
Mr. Scisco was the last person that saw him, 
and received from the hands of Napoleon him* 
self his picture and watch, as tokens of his 
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gratitude. I walked with Mr. S to the 

house in which Buonaparte had resided : every 
thing was plain and neat; there were some 
chairs remaining, with the Imperial Eagle, and 
a picture painted by David, left as a present to 
the municipality of Elba, but now daubed over 
and defaced with red paint. 

At the small country residence of Buonaparte, 
St. Martin's, I observed over the bath the fol- 
lowing motto, *^ Qui odit veritatem odit lucem* — 
Solomon, Lib. 2nd. Sap." The walls of the 
principal room were decorated under Napoleon's 
own eye, representing Mamelukes charging the 
enemy : when the painter (Colonel Mellini in- 
formed me) did any thing that he did not like, 
he immediately seized the brush and obliterated 
the whole. Wherever we went, the people 
spoke highly of the liberality of Napoleon: 
his name will doubtless be handed down to pos- 
terity as one of the most extraordinary men 
that has ever lived in any country. His over- 
weening ambition was the rock on which he 
foundered. When it is considered what an im- 
mense empire he once ruled, the ordering and 
regulating of which proceeded from himself 
alone, we are surprised at what was accom- 
plished. By the translation by Captain Hall of 
the work ''Napoleon in Council,*' it is seen 
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that all orders for the civil government of the 
empire emanated from him : alone the ^^ Code 
Napoleon," even at the present day, is the law of 
France^ The population of Elba is about 15,000. 

I left Pisa, for Rome, by the route of Siena, 
where we stopped to see the cathedral : the in- 
terior is elegant, and the pillars which support 
it very peculiar, being of marble, streaked 
white and black. Here Italian is considered to 
be spoken with the greatest purity. We slept 
the first night at Poggi Bonci ; second at St. 
Quirico ; the morning after passed St. Felippo, 
where there are hot mineral springs, fre- 
quented by invalids. We were obliged to have 
additional horses, the road becoming very 
mountainous. We passed Radicofani, where were 
the remains of a volcano long since extinct; 
the lava was scattered about in difi*erent di- 
rections. 

At St. Fiorenzo, where we slept the third 
night, the accommodation was most wretched. 
Next ihorning we passed the lake Bolsiena and 
Monte Fiasconi : there was nothing particularly 
attractive on this route. 

The fourth night we slept at Roncilione : the 
next day, at a great distance, we saw the dome 
of St. Peter's raising its lofty head far above 
any other building. On the approach to Rome 
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by Astorta, the last stage, the country is very 
barren and destitute of wood. We entered the 
Eternal City by the Porto del* Popolo. 

Ancient Rome measured thirty miles and a 
quarter in circumference ; and in the time of 
Claudius, including the suburbs, it contained 
3,968,000 inhabitants. Modern Rome, in cir^ 
cumference, measures sixteen miles and a half, 
and contains one hundred and sixty thousand 
inhabitants. Our first object was to obtain an 
able cicerone : we were fortunate in meeting 
with Andr^ Manazzale, author of an itinerary 
and map of Rome, and himself an antiquarian 
thirty-three years resident in Rome. The first 
grand object was St. Peter's. The fa9ade is 
very striking ; the grand area, with majestic 
columns and statues on each side, most impos- 
ing : the stone is Traventino, retaining a rich 
yellow glow. The dimensions, as contrasted with 
St. Paul's, are as follows : — 

Saint Peter's. Saint Paul's. 





Feet. 


Feet. 


Length 


700 


600 


Transept 


600 


260 


Height 


440 


340 


Breadth of Nave 


90 


60 


Height of Ditto 


154 


120 
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ST. FET£b's. 



The Basilica, or Cathedral of St Peter's, 
does not stand within the limits of the ancient 
city of Rome» nor is it indeed on the same side 
of the Tibur as the most renowned parts of the 
city. It rises on the side of the Vatican hill^ 
which may be considered as an extension of the 
Janiculum, the only one of the seven hills on 
the right or north bank of the river, the other 
ax being all on the left bank. ^^ In the most 
high and palmy state of Rome," it was on 
the Vatican that the triumphs of conquerors 
were prepared, and the procession marshalled i 
nt a later period under the empire, the 
hill was adorned with temples, palaces, and 
places of public amusement, and here stood the 
circus of Caligula or of Nero, in which many of 
the early Christians are said to have been killed 
in those barbarous contests and games which 
disgrace the Roman name. This circus was 
also said to be the scene of the crucifixion of 
the Apostle Peter. It was Constantine the 
Great who first erected a church on the blood- 
defiled spot, choosing for its site part of the 
ground that had been occupied by the circus, 
and the spaces where the temples of Mars and 
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Apollo had stood. As architecture was then in 
a degraded state, it may be concluded that the 
edifice of Constantine could boast of no great 
beauty; its magnitude, however, was considerable, 
being three hundred feet long, and more than 
one hundred and fifty feet wide. After stand- 
ing for nearly twelve centuries, it threatened 
ruin, and several Popes endeavoured to avert 
this by repairs and additions; but at length 
Julius II. a pontiff of great energy, determined^ 
in 1503, to erect an entirely new temple, which 
should stand over and include the site of 
the most important part of the old one. Bra- 
man te Lazzari was the architect he preferred ; 
and whose plan was, to build the church 
in the form of a Greek cross. Shortly after 
Bramante'^s death) the work fell to the great 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, who gave the 
building the peculiarly sublime character it 
possesses, still following up the plan of Bro- 
raante, inasmuch as related to the form of the 
Greek cross. " There are eighteen whole 
years of Michael Angelo's life in the church of 
St. PeterX'' says Dupaty ; but this great artist 
did not live to complete so vast a work, and 
the mantle of his genius fell on none of his suc- 
cessors. The original plan, moreover, was de«» 
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parted from ; the lengthy, unequal Latin cross 
was also substituted for the Greek, because it 
was considered essential that the new edifice 
should include the whole of the site of the an- 
cient church of Constantine. To this last cir- 
cumstance are mainly attributable the defects in 
the building. The first stone of the church was 
laid by Pope Julius II. in 1506, and the front 
was completed in 1622, during the Pontificate 
of Paul v., the seventeenth successor of Julius* 
Although constantly advancing with all the 
means that the wealth and extensive influence of 
the Roman hierarchy could then command, it took 
the reign of eighteen Popes, and the period of 
one hundred and fifty years more. Up to the 
year 1622, the building cost the Roman See 
forty millions of crowns, (more than eight mil- 
lions sterling,) and between that date and 1784 
nearly ten millions of crowns were expended. 
At the present time, it costs the Papal treasury 
thirty thousand crowns annually to keep this 
immense edifice in repair. As scarcely two 
books of travels agree in their accounts of the 
dimensions of St. Peter's, it is satisfactory now 
to be able to give the correct measurement, as 
follows, made by an eminent English architect: — 
The clear inside length of the church is six 
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hundred and fifteen feet, and the breadth, in 
the transepts, four hundred and forty*eight feet; 
the extreme height, from the level of the piazza 
before the temple to the apex of the cross, is 
about four hundred and sixty-four feet, or 
nearly one-fourth as high again as St. PauPs in 
London; the distance from the extreme line of 
the ellipsis of the colonnades to the portals of 
the church is nine hundred feet, which, added 
to the outside length of the church, including 
its thick walls and vestibules, gives the pro- 
digious distance of nearly one-third of a mile, 
covered by St Peter's and its accessaries. 

The masonry of the church, its cupola, (which 
is externally covered with lead,) and it sad- 
j uncts, are of Traventine stone* Whole quarries 
must have been exhausted in the superstructure, 
or parts that meet the eye ; yet a still vaster 
quantity of stone remains unseen, the depths of 
the foundations and the uncommon thickness 
of the substructions being such, that there is 
actually more of the material below than above 
the surface of the ground. 

The interior of St Peter's is lined with mar- 
ble, and the ceiling magnificently gilt. The 
statues are of the first order, and the pictures in 
Mosaic are superb. The altar, composed of the 
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bronze taken from the Pantheon, is much ad* 
mired. We saw the Pope perform mass. It being 
the holy week, we attended all the ceremonies at 
St. Peter's. The singing at the Sistine chapel 
is considered superior to anything of the kind in 
Europe, or perhaps in the world ; the boys are 
brought up and educated in a college expressly 
for the purpose. One of the most imposing cere- 
moniesof all is that of the Pope blessing the people 
assembled to the number of several thousands in 
front of St. Peter'^s : he is brought in a chair of 
state to a balcony ; from thence he goes to the hall 
to wash the feet of the pilgrims, representing 
the apostles ; he is attended by a cardinal, who 
holds a golden ewer and basin. The pilgrims 
are selected from different monasteries; they 
are poor men, and are all habited in a kind of 
white serge dress, with white flannel hoods and 
white leather ^oes. After this ceremony they 
adjourn to the dinner-hall, where the Pope 
waits on them in person, and supplies them with 
wine, after having made a plentiful repast of 
fish, fruit, &C., but no meat. They were allowed 
to carry away the fragments, also the knives and 
silver forks, for which they had baskets in 
readiness. The Pope presented each pilgrim 
with a piece of sixteen piastres, and medals of 
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himself in gold and silver. His Holiness is at-> 
tended by a guard of nobles, and also by a guard 
of Swiss, in a very singular and ancient cos- 
tume. In St. Peter'*s I observed the celebrated 
statue of bronze of St Peter, so much adored, 
that the toe, from frequent salutation and rub- 
bing, is now worn almost white. I believe 
there is little doubt that it was originally Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus, afterwards melted down to its 
present shape. Daily service is performed in 
one of the large chapels by a choir, consisting 
of an arch-priest, thirty-eight prebendaries, fifty 
minor canons, or chaplains, besides choristers 
and beadles. Nearly three hundred years 
elapsed, and thirty-five popes reigned from the 
period of the commencement to that of the 
termination of this stupendous fabric, im- 
mortalised by the names of Bramante, Raphael, 
San Gallo, Michael Angelo, Vignola, Carlo Ma- 
demo, and Birnini. I saw the cross illuminated 
in the dome, the idea of Michael Angelo — the 
effect, however, disappointed my expectation ; the 
cross is not sufficiently large, not being more than 
twenty feet long. I ascended to the cupola ; it 
is an inclined plane wide enough for a mule to 
pass up, which I understood was done when re- 
pairs were necessary. The Vaticiin, adjoining 
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St. Peter's, is filled with the most choice and 
superb relics of the ancient masters in statuary 
and painting. I saw the Apollo of Belvidere 
more than once. The library contains eighteen 
thousand volumes and thirty thousand manu- 
scripts. The Pope resides occasionally at the 
Quirinal Palace ; many Englishmen were intro- 
duced to him. No female is ever permitted to 
enter his palace, nor does etiquette allow any 
one to dine with him. All Lent he is most ab- 
stemious ; his table, as I was informed, not cost- 
ing more than sixpence per day. On St. Peter's 
Day the exterior of the dome of St. Peter's is 
illuminated, and so managed that almost in an 
instant it appears a blaze of light. 

Of all the ancient ruins of Rome, none struck 
me with so much admiration as the Coliseum, 
which contained seats for eighty thousand spec- 
tators, and for twenty thousand standing. The 
walls, which are still standing, are built with im- 
mense strength, and were originally ornamented 
with marble and bronze. Paul III. was bar- 
barous enough to destroy great part of this 
beautiful theatre to build the Farnesi Palace. 
Of this Pope it is justly said, *^ Quod Barbarini 
fecit, non fecerunt barbari ;**' it is now protected 
by the cross, erected in different parts. In the 
arena, in front of the Coliseum, were exhibited 
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the gladiators, and also wild beasts, opposed to 
each other, for the pastime of the Romans. An 
awning or veil protected the auditors from the 
heat, which was managed by one thousand Nu- 
midian sailors placed on the top. The Pan- 
theon, and almost every other temple, have been 
despoiled to enrich some modem building. 

Amidst the vast ruins of ancient Rome, it is 
impossible that I can enumerate all separately ; 
but I shall endeavour to point out those which I 
did see, and which may be considered most wor- 
thy the attention of a tourist First, the Coli- 
seum, — Baths of Titus and Caracalla — Pillars 
of Antoninus and Trajan — Pantheon — Forum, 
— Temples of ^sculapius, Hercules, Bacchus, 
Romulus, Jupiter, Concord, &c. I must not 
omit to mention particularly the church of St. 
Paul, built by Constantine, the first christian 
emperor. Here are one hundred and twenty- 
four columns of superb granite. I also saw 
the church of St. John of Lateran, in which it 
is said are deposited the heads of St. Peter and St. 
Paul ; but this I consider very doubtful, or even 
that the body of St. Peter lies in the vault of St. 
Peter's, around which lamps burn day and night. 
Thefafade of St. John of Lateran is considered 
by some equal to that of St. Peter's. Near this 
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are the Santascala, twenty-eight steps, said to 
have been sent from Jerusalem by the mother 
of Constantine the Great, from the house in 
which Christ was interrogated by Pilate. No 
one is allowed to ascend these steps in any other 
way than by kneeling, and this is frequently 
enjoined by the priest as penance. There is 
anoth^ stair to descend by. In passing I ob- 
served a carriage stop, and a lady, with her 
two children, immediately knelt, and began to 
ascend, uttering a prayer at each step. Had 
any of this holy party died that night, they 
believed that they were certain of entering 
Paradise. The superstition of the people in 
such cases is scarcely to be conceived. 

We were shown, at St. Sebastian, the sub- 
terraneous cells in which the Christians took 
refuge from the persecution of the Roman em-^ 
perors, and where St Cecilia is buried. At the 
church is shown a stone on which it is said are 
the marks of the footsteps of Christ ; that St. 
Peter was walking out on the Via Appia, met 
our Saviour, and asked him where he was going; 
he replied, " To be crucified at Rome," and in- 
stantly disappeared, leaving his footsteps im- 
printed on the stone. The Campodolium I 
visited twice. In front is a fine equestrian 
statue, in bronze, of Marcus Aurelius; there 
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are also galleries of celebrated pictures and 
statues, amongst which is shown the Wolf, in 
bronze, suckling Romulus and Remus. On 
the day on which Julius Csesar was stabbed, it 
is said, this statue was struck by a thunderbolt, 
and the mark is pointed out. I saw at the 
Palace di Spada the statue of Pompey, at the 
foot of which Julius Caesar fell in the senate- 
house. 

I went to see the walls of ancient Rome, 
built by Romulus, near which are the ruins of 
the villa of Sallust, and of the vaults in which 
were entombed alive the vestal virgins who 
broke their vows of chastity. I descended into 
the vaults, which were very small, and filled 
with rubbish, when they descended they were 
supplied with a lamp, wine, and honey. In 
this dreadful abode they are supposed to 
have lived a month. They were always put 
down separately, and when dead their bodies 
were taken from the vault. 

For a short excursion I went to Tivoli ; on 
the road to it I passed a sulphureous lake, into 
which, it is said, the birds have been seen to drop 
dead, and certainly the smell was very bad. 
The valley and cascades at Tivoli are fine ; we 
particularly admired the temple of Vesta in a 
very perfect state, seven columns remaining en- 
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tire ; a party of English were going to dine in 
it, and the cloth was laid. The Grotto of the 
Sibyl and of Neptune we saw, and the sites of 
the villas of Mecsenas and of Horace were 
pointed out to us. Before we returned to Rome, 
we stopped to see the ruins of the villa of 
Adrian ; it was here that the celebrated Warwick 
vase was dug up. The villa occupied an im- 
mense space : the casernes, or barracks, under 
ground are very entire ; they were supposed to 
be large enough for thirty thousand men. The 
splendour of Roman emperors in those days is 
scarcely to be conceived ; the whole world was 
made to minister to their luxury ; they were 
munificent patrons of the arts, of which we now 
reap the benefits. Besides the antiquities of 
Rome, there are specimens of modern art which 
must not.be passed by — the Quirinal Palace, 
palace and villa of Prince Borghese of Dorea, 
Farnesian Palace, the Gardens Pamphili, &c. The 
cardinals live in some degree of state. I was in- 
troduced to Cardinal Caccipiatti, which was of 
no service whatever ; but the next morning, be- 
fore I had left my room, the servant entered, say- 
ing that the cardinal^s domestics had called for 
their fees or vales ; this I determined to resist ; 
they called a second time, but in vain. We had 
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some proof of the strictness of the police be- 
fore we quitted Rome ; at midnight we heard a 
tremendous thundering at the door, and ^^ Maes- 
tro del Cosa*" vociferated ; we immediately got 
up, and began searching for our passports; but 
on the officers of the police entering they told us 
to go to bed again, that they did not want to 
disturb us, but that there was a person whom 
they had orders to arrest, and, demand- 
ing a light, went up to the very room where 
he was in bed, seized his trunk, ordered him 
to rise, and hurried him off with them. We 
were afterwards told that this man was a Bo- 
napartist, and had served under Beauharnois ; 
we heard nothing more of him, but under- 
stood that he had been ordered to quit Rome. 

I left Rome for Naples with my friend Mr. 
O'M., &c., the party consisting of six. Ween- 
tered the Pontine Marshes, an immense flat sur- 
face, intersected with swamps, and formerly 
very unhealthy from the malaria. By the inde- 
fatigable exertions, however, of successive popes, 
and particularly of Pius VI., the marshes have 
been drained, canals cut, and bridges built at an 
enormous expense, so that, instead of savage and 
insalubrious wastes, the eye of the traveller is 
now greeted with verdant plains and herds of 
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the finest oxen. We passed Albano, formerly 
Alba Longa ; the lake there is supposed to have 
been the crater of a volcano, the eruptions 
of which have long ceased. Here stood the 
Palace Barbarini, and a villa belonging to the 
King of Spain. We passed through Laricia, 
where the Apostles are supposed to have met 
our Saviour ; Velletri, the birth-place of Octa- 
vius Csesar ; Terracina^ St. Agata, and Capua ; a 
few miles from which, but out of the direct road, 
stands Caserta, a palace of the King of Naples. 
The front has an imposing appearance, and the 
cascade, which is seen from the front gate, 
tumbling from the mountains, has a very fine 
effect ; the chapel and staircase are elegant ; the 
pictures, many of them by Hagert, represent 
the king at the chase, of which he is passionately 
fond. This palace is still unfinished, and I fear 
will remain so, the finances of the king not being 
in a very flourishing state ; and we observed some 
splendour amidst great poverty throughout the 
kingdom of Naples. The roads were so in- 
fested with banditti, that all along the route 
from Rome to Naples, Austrian troops were 
placed in huts at the distance of a mile apart. 
We arrived safe at Naples, but on the same 
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day found that some friends of ours travdling 
post had been fired at nearMola Gaeta. 

We entered Naples by the Toledo; the 
street is a mile in length. To enjoy a com- 
manding view of the city, we went to the 
Castle of St. Elmo ; here you have a magnifi- 
cent view of the Bay, Mount Vesuvius, &c. 
The buzz of the populace below has a singular 
effect, appearing at times as the tumult of an 
insurrection. Adjoining St. Elmo is the Car- 
thusian Convent of St. Martin, the church of 
which is the most splendid 1 had seen in Italy ; 
the marble statues and gilding are very gor- 
geous. At the Studio is a choice collection of 
the antique bronzes, statues, &c., brought from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. In the same mu- 
seum we saw the Papyri, and the mode of un- 
rolling them, discovered by a monk ; in ap- 
pearance they resemble in colour the cone of the 
pine, rolled very close, and of different sizes ; 
there are still 1,700 remaining to be unrolled; 
the process is tedious, and no work of any great 
celebrity has as yet been discovered. We saw 
the royal palace and the subterraneous passage 
through which Lord Nelson conducted the 
king and his family when about to embark for Si- 
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cily. There is nothing particularly worthy of 
notice in this palace, except some good pictures 
and a magnificent state-bed, from which, without 
rising, there is a view of the Bay and of Vesuvius. 
We were much interested by our visit to the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, which is supported 
by the King: the director explained tons, in 
the clearest and most satisfactory manner, the 
mode in which he taught those unfortunate, be- 
ings to articulate. In the rooms hung prints of 
the seasons, and all sorts of household imple- 
ments, of which the pupils most distinctly and 
intelligibly pronounced the names and uses. We 
inspected the Royal Coral Manufactory, where 
280 orphans were employed and clothed. The 
principal churches worthy of visiting are St. 
Januarius, Santa Clara, and St. Severus : in the 
latter is a fine figure of Faith, by QuiroUi — a 
net thrown over the figure is most elaborately 
executed ; there is also another statue, by Corro- 
dini, of Modesty — theveil is exquisitely finished; 
our Saviour lying in the tomb is also well done. 
This church has sufiered much in consequence 
of the shock of an earthquake. I went to the 
Church of Santa Clara to see the grand miracle 
of the liquefying of the blood of St. Jenaro, who 
sufiered martyrdom in the reign of Diocletian. 
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At Fausilipo I saw the cave in which he w^ 
confined before he was exposed at the amphi- 
theatre to wild beasts: when thrown before 
them, tradition reports, that instead of devouring 
him they crouched at his feet. He was afterwards 
beheaded at Fausilipo, and at the church there 
is preserved a stone on which it is said his blood 
was spilled, and that, on the same day on which 
the miracle at Santa Clara is worked, the blood 
on the stone also liquefies. I entered the Church 
of Santa Clara at four in the afternoon ; the 
crowd was very great. In one comer of the 
church several hundred women kept up a con- 
tinued yell of " Viva St Jenaro.** At six a proces- 
sion of monks, with lighted tapers, entered the 
church, carrying the bust of St. Jenaro, most 
magnificently decorated with diamonds and pre- 
cious stones, the pious donations of many mo- 
narchs. After the bust of this saint followed 
those of all the others, about thirty-two in num- 
ber, all of massive silver. As each approached 
the altar, a priest offered frankincense; the saint 
then wheeled round and made room for another. 
It was indeed a solemn farce, and never did I 
on any former occasion so heartily rejoice in 
being a Protestant. After this the cardinal at 
the high altar exhibited to the multitude the 
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phial containing the sacred blood, which, after 
turning about in bis hand near a candle for the 
space of forty minutes, began to liquify; on this 
taking place, the rush to the altar, to kiss the 
sacred phial, of men, women, and children, was 
tremendous : of course I made my way amongst 
the rest, and can say that I also saluted the phial 
three times. I certainly did see a liquid sub- 
stance, which was enclosed within what resembled 
a carriage-lamp. A messenger stood at the foot 
of the altar ready to be despatched to inform the 
king of the miracle being performed, and the 
precise time it took. For eight days afterwards 
the blood continues exposed in a liquid state, 
and the king goes in grand procession to the 
church. I was told Xhoijive hours have been 
known to elapse before the miracle has been 
wrought, in which case the mob were most tu- 
multuous, beating the bust of the saint, and 
calling out " Birbone." I believe there is little 
doubt that the above-recited miracle is a well- 
managed trick of the priests. Sir David 
Brewster gives the following statement as to 
this pretended miracle, and the composition 
placed in the phial : — " A solution of spermaceti, 
or sulphuric ether, tinged with alkanet root, 
which becomes solid at fifty degrees of 
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Fahrenheit, and melts and boils with the heat of 
the hand, is supposed to be the substance used 
at Naples, when the dried blood of St. Januarius 
melts spontaneously, and boils over the vessel 
which contains it." At the further end of the 
bridge at Naples stands a colossal statue of 
St. Januarius, beckoning to Vesuvius with his 
hand to keep hack its eruptions* 

The islands of Capri, Procida, Ischia, &c., 
from Naples form a pleasant excursion ; the 
grotto of Pausilipo, through which the high 
road runs to Baiae, is a wonderful excavation ; 
much more so than any thing on the Simplon: 
there is no record existing as to the period 
when it was made, it is so remote; at night it 
is lighted with lamps. We took a boat at Pau- 
silipo, and went to Baiae, formerly the luxu- 
rious retreat of the Roman emperors. Near 
this are the baths of Nero, which I en- 
tered without the usual precaution of taking off 
my coat : the heat was excessive ; we boiled an 
egg at the further end in a few seconds. On this 
coast, towards the promontory of Misenus, were 
temples dedicated toDiana, Venus, and Mercury. 
Julius Caesar had a palace here, and near the 
same spot Nero ordered his mother Agrippina 
to be assassinated. The Pescina Mirabile and 
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the Centi Cameri we also saw. We walked by 
the lake of A vern us, without experiencing any of 
its pestiferous or deadly eflPects. Near the lake 
are the ruins of a temple dedicated to. Proser- 
pine. We went to the lake Agnano, and the 
grotto del' Cane, at the mouth of which a dog 
is placed, and in a few seconds, after inhaling 
the sulphureous vapour, life appears extinct ; 
but, on bringing him again to the air, he almost 
instantly revives. A pistol explodes without 
making any report. A Frenchman, wishing to 
try the effect of the sulphureous vapour, lost, 
his life. 

Having made a party to go to Vesuvius, we. 
mustered about forty, all English ladies and 
gentlemen. Lady B. and her sister, Mr. O'M., 
&c. At Portici we procured mules and guides, 
and began ascending towards the hermitage^ 
which we reached in the course of two hours. 
Here we refreshed ourselves with Lachryma 
Christi, but found it very bad, almost sour ; 
and we again proceeded towards the crater, 
through immense fields of cinders and lava. At 
the foot of the mountain we quitted the mules, 
and, in the course of an hour from the time we 
left the hermitage, arrived at the foot of the 
crater, about seven o'clock in the evening, 

g5 
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The mountain was throwing out immense 
volumes of smoke, and sending forth eruptions 
from two of its mouths of red-hot stones, so that 
the guides considered it dangerous to go much 
higher than where we then stood ; we, however, 
went round the mountain, and saw the lava 
running in a liquid stream, so hot that I could 
scarcely approach it. I put a stick into it, 
which immediately ignited : my hat was covered 
with ashes, so that I could conceive what must 
have been the effect of the eruption in the year 
seventy-nine of the Christian Era, which de- 
stroyed Pompeii by its hot ashes, and Hercu- 
laneum by its lava. It is almost impossible, 
by description, to give an idea of what I saw ; 
the finest artificial fire-works can afford but a 
faint idea of the volumes of smoke thrown out 
with large stones, resembling hot coals. As we 
descended, we found the ashes very hot, and 
frequently sank up to the knees: our shoes 
were very much burnt. I brought down a 
very good specimen of lava, which I held hot 
in my hand with a carlini in it. Almost im- 
mediately under Vesuvius are Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum ; the former in great part has been 
excavated and laid open, but the palace of 
Portici being built over the latter, little of it 
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can be seen, even by torch-light. Part of a 
theatre can be discovered, but little else. 

At Portici is a most interesting Museum, 
containing every valuable relic that has been 
taken from either place ; you see all the various 
household utensils in use two thousand years 
ago, the weights used at the Custom-house, 
lamps of various descriptions, vases^ &c. I 
saw a gold bracelet quite entire, and even a 
loaf of bread, but burnt as black as coal. I 
set apart a whole day for visiting Pompeii; 
the descent is very gradual. I entered this 
once magnificent but now desolate city by 
the street having tombs on each side^ some of 
them very entire, with the Lacry maters, just as 
they had originally been placed ; the marks of 
the wheels of the carriages used 2000 years 
since are visible^ and the marks of the cups on 
the marble slabs, where wine had been sold. 
The ruins of the temples of JSsculapius and 
Isis are striking objects ; the house and garden 
of Lentulus, the amphori in the cellar standing 
as formerly, but filled with ashes instead of 
wine. An amphitheatre large enough to con- 
tain twenty thousand people, with the stone 
seats for the spectators to sit on, is still in a 
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very perfect state ; a tribunal of justice, and also 
the forum and rostrum. We had the good for- 
tune to see a temple, which had only been dis- 
covered a few days : the fresco paintings were as 
perfect as if done but jesterdsLj^ and the colours 
Tivid ; the mosaic pavemoit beautiful and entire. 

The houses compared to those of the present 
day were but in miniature ; but it must be re- 
collected that the Romans passed a great part 
of the day in the open air, which is even now 
very much the custom in Italy. In the centre 
of the houses* in general, were an op>en area and 
fountain, where doubtless they often sat. I 
observed on a wall the figure of a goat, which 
no doubt was the sign of the person selling milk. 
The remains of the mills and ovens are still to 
be seen. In one of the houses was discovered 
a set of surgical instruments. I saw a bone 
which had been broken and set, but not so 
scientifically as in the present day, for at the 
junction the part was knotted. In a barrack 
I saw on the walls names scribbled, and in the 
stocks was found a skeleton. 

One half of the city perhaps, still remains un- 
discovered ; the expense of excavating is very 
great, and what is done is done slowly. 
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The Duchess of Devonshire formerly ex- 
pended a considerable sum in excavating, but 
whatever is found is claimed by the King. 

The theatre of St Carlos\ owing to the mira- 
cle of St. Januarius, was shut; therefore I 
had only a daylight inspection of it: it ap- 
peared to be a splendid house : it communicates 
with the palace. 

Before leaving Naples, I went to visit the 
Tomb of Virgil, situated on a rock, near the 
grotto of Fausilipo : it is plain and simple, 
with a laurel growing from the top, from which 
I cut a small piece as a sacred relic. Not far 
from this, in the church of Santa Maria d'el 
parte, is the monument of the poet Sannazzaro, 
with two fine statues of David and Judith. The 
following lines are underneath : — 

Da sacro cineri flores 
Hie ille Maroni 
Sincerus musa proximus 
Ut tumulo. 

Vixit an. 72.--obiit 1530. 

The finest public walk at Naples is the 
Chiaia, a garden a mile in length, fronting the 
sea; here are rooms for refreshments and for 
billiards. There is a pleasant drive towards 
Fausilipo out of the road commenced by 
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Murat (who was much liked by the Neapoli- 
tans.) The Grand Bretagne was considered agood 
hoteU also the Crocelle; but the most charming 
situation of all was a palace fitted up by a 
traiteur, near St. Lucia : there I often dined in 
an open balcony, feasting my eyes upon the 
beautiful bay of Naples, with Portici on one 
side, the islands of Capri and Procida on the 
other, and Vesuvius forming the back-ground — 
a delicious retreat. 

Having a great desire to visit Sicily, I left 
Naples, in an English vessel, for Palermo, with 
my friend Mr. O'M. We landed at Palermo, 
after a very agreeable passage of forty-eight 
hours. As we approached the bay, we admired 
the mountains, many of them verdant to the top, 
covered with lemon and orange trees; the moun- 
tain Pellegrini, on which there is a telegraph, 
out-topped all the otiiers. Palermo is a very 
ancient city, containing an hundred thousand 
inhabitants; the public buildings are not re- 
markable; the cathedral is a large massive 
building of a variety of architectures. The 
palace is very old and in bad order, grass 
growing in the very courts; the public gar- 
dens near the sea are, however, laid out with 
great taste ; they are open to the public, and in 
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the afternoon are well attended. The heat in 
Palermo is intense, much more so than at 
Naples. In a grotto here I found an agreeable 
retreat. Near this are a botanical garden and 
lecture-room of very chaste architecture. 

I procured a ticket, and went to see La Fa- 
Yoritta, a little villa belonging to the King, 
immediately under Mount Pellegrini ; it is fitted 
up with great taste in the Chinese style ; the 
building is circular, and particularly well 
adapted for the climate : in the dining-room is 
an opening in the floor, through which, from 
below, when dinner is served, a circular table 
rises, as if by magic, with everything that is 
wanted placed on it. The gardens are laid out 
in Orange Groves, &c., forming a delightful re- 
treat. On Mount Pellegrini, is the grotto of 
the patron saint, Rosalia, where there is a 
church. 

At one of the convents is a curious process 
of preserving the dead by baking in an oven ; 
after a certain time the body is taken out and 
habited in the apparel usually worn, and will 
remain so for many years. 

I observed, if possible, more poverty at Pa- 
lermo than at Naples. It is well known that 
Sicily was considered as the granary of ancient 
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Rome, boasting of a fine soil and as fine a climate, 
but it isnow, comparatively speaking, a waste. 

Intending to make a tour inland, I was de- 
sirous of procuring a written guide, but in all 
Palermo could not procure any thing of the 
kind. On mentioning this at our hotel, the 
waiter observed, " that things were now much 
changed, and that he believed the following 
proverb quite true, ' Omnes Italiani mali, sed 
Siculi pessimi.' " The English once attempted 
to give them a Parliament and free constitution, 
but it failed, and it was reported that Lord 
W. B. had said that a Sicilian nobleman would 
not give a pair of old hoots to save his country. 
There is scarcely a carriage-road in the island. 
We were anxious to have gone to Messina, and 
to have ascended ^tna, but we understood 
that there was at the time so much snow that 
it was impossible: we therefore abandoned the 
project, contenting ourselves with a tour in- 
land ; and, hiring a guide and horses, proceeded 
through a very fine country to Corleone, a 
wretched village, with as wretched accommoda^ 
tion. Next day we reached Santa Margueritta : 
there being no inn in the town, we lodged (for 
sleeping I could not call it, for various rea- 
sons,) at the Franciscan convent. 
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On taking a walk in the evening towards the 
church, I observed a procession, and as it passed 
I took off my hat, but, on putting it on again, 
was assailed with the grossest abuse. I was after- 
wards told that I was expected to have re- 
mained uncovered until the procession was out 
of sight. On inquiring the object of it, I found 
it was to make intercession for a man who had 
munrdered his mother^ and whose execution was 
to take place the next morning. 

Between Santa Margueritta and Castelve- 
trano are the magnificent ruins of the Temples 
of Selinunte: the columns are of an immense 
size, some of them being ten feet in diameter ; 
they are at this day, as they fell, some broken 
in three pieces, others in four ; all of stone : 
by what means these temples were destroyed, 
unless by an earthquake, it is difficult to con- 
jecture. The town was ten miles in circumfe- 
rence, and was destroyed by Hannibal ; but it is 
probable that he would respect temples dedi- 
cated to the gods. 

The third day of our tour, we came to Cas- 
telvetrano : of all the locanda^ we had yet seen, 
this was the worst : all that we could find were 
wooden bedsteads ; neither linen, fire, meat, 
bread, or wine. By the friendly assistance. 
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however, of a priest, we procured suflScient to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger; and in the 
morning, at a very early hour, took our depar- 
ture. We passed Salemi, a very singular town, 
situated immensely high, called by the Romans 
Alicia, one of the Jive free cities ; the other four 
were Centuripi, Aliva, Segesta, and Panormo. 
The Temple of Segesta is a magnificent ruin, 
more perfect than any I had seen in Rome ; it 
stands on a mountain, and is composed of thirty- 
six magnificent columns of stone, twelve on each 
side, and six in each front ; it is supposed to 
have been erected by the companions of iEneas, 
either in honour of him or of Venus. The 
king of Naples has repaired this temple, and 
has taken care that his munificence shall be re- 
corded, for in the front you read, in very legible 
characters, ^^Ferdinandi Regis Augustissimi 
Providentia restituit, 1781." We passed Al- 
chamo, a small town near the sea ; also Monreal. 
We returned to Palermo after this short excur- 
sion, half broiled with the intense heat to which 
we bad been exposed. 

My friends preferring to return from Naples 
to Rome, and by Ancona to Venice, I was 
very sorry to be obliged to separate from them, 
as my route was for Genoa. I found it at first 
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difficult to procure a passage, but at last I fixed 
on sailing by the Bombarda Madonna Rosario^ 
Captain Micallini, a Genoese vessel^ which 
was to touch at Giorgenti, formerly the cele- 
brated Agrigentum, taken by the Carthagi- 
nian general Catulus at the time that Xan- 
tippus defeated Regulus ; here I saw the ruins of 
two very fine temples, very perfect. From Pa- 
lermo to Giorgenti we were two days ; the cap- 
tain here took in a cargo of wheat ; afterwards 
a contrary wind setting in, I was detained at 
this now miserable porta whole week, so that I 
saw quite enough of the celebrated Agrigentum. 
The captain and his son were both uncouth 
unmannerly fellows, and no passenger but my- 
self on board. When I took my berth at Pa- 
lermo^ I had supposed that a hammock with bed- 
ding would have been provided ; but, on coming 
on board, found, to my surprise, that there was 
nothing of the kind ; but the mate stepped for- 
ward, and very kindly offered me a counter- 
pane, &c, from his own berth. It was Hobson's 
choice, but I had afterwards bitterly to repent 
of having accepted the offer, for I began to be 
tormented with puUicce^ fleas, and everything 
that was abominable. In this plight did I re- 
main for nine days between Giorgenti and 
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Genoa, which I ought to have done from Palermo 
in three or four. We had a set of cowardly 
sailors, and whenever a puffoi wind came down, 
they went on their knees to the Virgin Mary. 

I passed on the voyage Monte Christi, Island 
of Capraria, Capo d'Isanto Vito, Marsala, 
famous for its wine, Trapani, Mazara, Sce- 
jaca, Corsica, Sardinia, Elba, &c. Of Corsica 
the captain said, it was ^' Isola negra Corsica 
chiamata habitata da Rampinatori.'^ I forget 
the compliment he paid to himself as a Genoese, 
but it was something in the style of the waiter 
at Palermo, I every morning asked how the 
wind was, and generally received for answer, 
" O Signore, vento contrario,"(or " vento cativo." 
Of this, and my company, I was heartily tired. 

At last, however, we were approaching the 
Bay of Genoa. It was a beautiful evening, 
about seven o'clock ; the sea as smooth as glass, 
scarcely a breath of wind stirring ; the scene 
was most enchanting : fine mountains, covered 
with orange and lemon trees, interspersed with 
a variety of villas and churches, for an extent 
of ten or fifteen miles. The coup d'oeil sur- 
passed everything I had yet seen, not excepting 
Naples. 

On landing, I made the best of my way to 
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the " Locanda di Londra,'' which I found a 
very good inn. I lost no time in procuring a 
hot bath, and in throwing away all that I had 
worn in the filthy Bomharda Madonna Rosario. 
Genoa by land is impregnable, surrounded 
by walls and forts for the distance of five 
leagues. It suffered severely from famine 
during the blockade of last war. It contains 
one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. 
The streets in general are narrow ; there are 
three, however, very good — the Strada Balbi, 
Nuova, and Nuovissima. There is nothing par- 
ticularly remarkable in the churches : the cathe- 
dral, or duomo, is a heavy building of black 
and white marble ; in a chapel there are said to 
be deposited the ashes of St. John. The palace 
of Durazzo is the largest ; in length it mea- 
sures three hundred and seventy palms. There 
the pope lodged when at Genoa. The palace 
Brignole contains a very fine collection of pic- 
tures. The consuls of Spain and Tuscany re- 
sided there. In England we should think it 
very extraordinary for a nobleman to let out his 
house in this manner, but it is often done in 
Italy. A salon in the palace Serra is magni- 
ficently fitted up. The campagnas of the 
Marquis Negri and Durazzo are handsome. 
The hospital, containing four thousand sick, 
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and the orphan asylum, in which one thousand 
eight hundred children are supported by vo- 
luntary contributions, are both admirably well 
regulated. In the chapel there is a chef d'ceuvre 
of Michael Angelo Bonarotti, a bas-relief of 
two heads in marble, the Virgin weeping over 
our Saviour. The Palace Dorea, built by the 
Genoese in gratitude to the ancestors of that 
family, although old and neglected, is still an 
interesting object. The gardens leading down 
to the sea are open to the public. I saw the 
King of Sardinia on horseback ; he appeared to 
ride well, and saluted the people gracefully; 
he was residing with the Marquis Carega. 

I left Genoa for Turin bv the Bochette, a 
mountain five miles long, which our horses made 
some difficulty in ascending. Passed Campo 
Maroni, so called from there being vast quan- 
tities of chestnuts there; Voltagio, and the for- 
tress of Gavi, which made a memorable resistance 
last war. We dined at Nuovi, where a san- 
guinary conflict took place between Napoleon 
and the allies. I observed the marks in the city 
gates made by the shot. Passed Marengo, an 
immense plain, where fell General Dessaix, 
whose monument I saw at St. Bernard. In con- 
sequence of the victory obtained here, twelve 
fortresses were immediately ceded to Napoleon* 
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The column commemorating the victory is now 
removed. Passed Alessandria ; the fortress was 
in the time of Napoleon immensely strong, and, 
together with the town, able to contain sixty 
thousand men. The works are said to have cost 
four millions sterling ; all the batteries are now 
destroyed, and there only remains the citadel, 
which of itself forms a town. The bridge built 
over the Tanero leads to the Po ; it has ten 
arches, and is covered over, as is the case at 
Lucerne and other places in Switzerland. I 
passed Asti, famous for the birth-place of Al- 
fieri, and also for its wine. 

I arrived at Turin from Genoa, the entrance 
to which is very good, passing for several miles 
through a fine country, between avenues of 
trees on the approach to the city. Passed the 
Po by a very handsome bridge, built by Na- 
poleon ; from thence a very handsome street, 
called the Po, leads to the square Piazza di 
Castello. Three other very fine streets branch 
oflF from the same square, on the route to Paris, 
Nice, and Milan. The boulevards form a very 
fine walk of three miles in length, which, as well 
as the promenade Valentini, are much frequented 
in the evening. I saw here some very elegant 
equipages. The royal palace, though not ele- 
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gant in the exterior, is very magDi6ceDt within, 
and particularly well laid out. On one side is 
the grand opera-house built by Alfieri, to 
which the king enters from his palace; in the 
centre are the offices of his ministers, and at the 
other side the cathedral, all three of which have 
access one to the other. There are some fine 
pictures in the palace by Vandyke. One very 
curious picture, cut in glass, represents three 
persons, the king, queen, and pope. The cathe- 
dral is a gloomy building; at one end is the chapel 
of St . Suaire, of black marble, which has a most 
dismal appearance, resembling a mausoleum. 
There is a university at Turin, and a very good 
museum, in which is preserved, perhaps, one of 
the rarest antiquities in Europe, and one of the 
most perfect, the celebrated table of Isis, co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, the meaning of which 
has, caused so much discussion. 

I mounted a horse, and went to Soperga, 
where area church and a con vent built by Victor 
Amadaeus in consequence of a vow. It is 
three miles from Turin, situated on a mountain, 
supposed to be one of the finest situations in 
Europe, from whence you see Mont Cenis, St. 
Bernard, Mont Blanc, Milan, and Monte Rosa. 
This is the mausoleum of the kings of Sardinia, 
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and is seen from all their palaces, so that it 
must always be a " memento mori." Here a 
ludicrous occurrence happened : my valet-de- 
place, who rode with me, said that Soperga was 
famous for its veal, and recommended me to 
have some cutlets for luncheon, which I de- 
clined, but said I had no objection to his in- 
dulging himself; he accordingly supplied him* 
self at the butcher's, but when he brought them 
to be dressed at the inn, he was upbraided for 
daring to eat meat otafast day, and the people 
said they would neither dress the cutlets them- 
selves nor allow him to do it, so that the unfor. 
tunate valet wrapped them up carefully in 
paper, putting them in his pocket, and by the 
time we returned to Turin, (it being a melting 
hot day,) they required but little dressing. Had 
he been a Jew^ the valet said, he had little 
doubt the people would have obliged him. 

I rode to see the palace of Stupenigi, six miles 
from Turin ; a splendid palace, and an avenue 
in a direct line the whole way. Here are stabling 
for six hundred horses, and offices on a great 
scale for servants, workmen, &c. I entered the 
gallery, from which there is a view down six 
different avenues, each two miles long. Here 
the court are accustomed to assemble to see the 

H 
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chase. The King of Sardinia in every respect 
lives like a sovereign, and has seven palaces at 
his command, within a ride of each other, — the 
palace in Turin, Villa Regina, Castello di monte 
Cavaliero, Stupenigi, Castello di Rivoli, Pa- 
lazza di Casselli, La Veneria Reale. There 
are some handsome palaces of the nobility : that 
of Prince Carignano is very large, and the stair- 
case and salon elegant ; opposite to this is 
the theatre, neat but smalL There is a cus- 
tom at Turin, on the 1st of May, of placing 
the alberri before the doors of the nobles on a 
pole. The mulberry tree is much cultivated in 
Piemont, on account of the silk worms ; they are 
farmed out, and at certain seasons their leaves 
are stripped, and the trees left completely bare. 
I observed a great deal of state etiquette, and 
much of the old school, at Turin ; the physicians 
and lawyers walk in the streets with tie-wigs 
and swords, and large cocked hats under their 
arms. I found the Hotel de FUniverse a very 
good house, and, excepting Paris, I considered 
Turin one of the most elegant capitals I had 
visited. 

I left Turin for Geneva by the route of Mont 
Cenis. From Suza to the Barrier I was five 
hours constantly ascending. This route was 
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greatly improved by Napoleon ; formerly, like the 
Simplon, it was scarcely passable for a carriage : 
I regretted to observe that in many places it was 
not kept in proper repair. The river L'Arc 
rises in Mont Cenis, a very rapid stream, and falls 
into the L'Isere, at Montmel. I dined at the 
inn on the mountain, on trout from the lake. 

I arrived at Geneva, and the same day at my 
old quarters near Vevey, where I was greeted by 
my kind friends, Mons. and Madame S. Soon 
after my return a party was made to ascend the 
Dent de Jaman, mentioned by Rousseau in his 
"Nouvelle Heloise," about 4,000 feet high. 
We set out at three o'clock in the morning, a 
large party of twenty, the amiable family of 
Mons. S., Miss F., &c. : we breakfasted at a 
ch^lety where we found excellent cream and 
whey. The view of the lake and scenery below 
was delightful. After coming down from the 
Dent de Jaman, we were much amused by Miss 
F. taking off her shoes to cool her feet in the 
snow: we returned in the evening, as usual, 
much delighted with our mountain trip. Hav- 
ing again had the good fortune to meet my 
friend and travelling companion, Mr. O'M., and 
his tutor, we put in practice our visit to Mount 
St. Bernard. Leaving Vevey, passing Clarens, 

H 2 
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Chillon, Villeneuve, &c., we arrived at Mar- 
tigny ; and the next morning, engaging a guide 
and mules, proceeded on our journey, Lord Dar- 
lington and a party having the same morning 
left the inn for Chamouny and Mont Blanc. 
We passed the Drance, a very rapid river, 
which empties itself into the Rhone. We ar- 
rived at the convent about seven o'clock in the 
evening. The road for mules we found tolerable, 
but were frequently obliged to dismount at 
places covered with ice. On approaching the 
convent, we passed through a great deal of 
snow. We found assembled at supper a party 
of twenty-two, amongst whom were Mrs. O., her 
daughters and son, from Perthshire ; the supper 
we found rather scanty, and our appetites being 
somewhat keen after so long a ride, we were 
rather disappointed in our fare, having heard 
so much of the hospitality of St. Bernard. It 
must be allowed, however, and perhaps assigned 
as some excuse for the scantiness of our fare, 
that there had been a ffite at the convent for 
three days preceding our arrival, and that 
not less than six hundred peasants had eaten, 
drunk, and slept there, and that all the provi* 
sions, fuel, &c., are brought from a farm be- 
longing to the convent, at the foot of St. 
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Bernard, on the backs of mules. Being the 
highest inhabited situation in Europe, there is 
no vegetation whatever there. The building is 
ancient, but plain : the cold we found intense, 
and although the sleeping rooms were warmed 
with stoves, still we could not keep ourselves 
warm. Over St. Bernard Buonaparte passed 
his army previous to the battle of Marengo. 
The artillery was drawn up by the peasantry, 
who were well paid for ascending^ but not so 
well in descending* Our guide Clynas was 
the guide of General Berthier. Napoleon 
bought a mule for himself, at Martigny, for 
which he gave forty Napoleons. He led over 
this pass not less than seventy thousand men, 
who all ate and drank in passing the convent ; 
and, by way of remuneration. Napoleon ordered 
thirty -thousand francs to be given to the monks, 
but which passing through the hands of the 
government of La Vallais, not more than 
eighteen thot$sand francs were ever received ; so, 
that as the monks observed to me, they were 
considerable losers by the passage of this army. 
In the chapel of St. Bernard is the monument 
erected to the memory of General Dessaix, 
who was killed at the battle of Marengo. 
The inscription is very simple : " General 
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Dessaix, morta la Battaille de Marengo,'^ troi- 
si^me an de Napoleon, 1806." The name of the 
statuary is Moitte, of Paris. It is said that 
this monument, representing the general fall- 
ing from his horse, cost three millions of francs. 
The cemetery or burying-place of the convent 
is in a building adjacent. The dead are never 
interred, but are laid on benches against the 
wall ; some I saw in an upright posture. One 
was a Prussian officer, who had died from fa^ 
tigue; he was fast falling into dust, and the 
odour arising from this charnel-house soon 
made me decamp from the grated window. 
A vault might surely be made in the rock to 
obviate this disjgusting spectacle. 

Having heard much of the sagacity of the 
dogs of St. Bernard, I made a point of par- 
ticularly inquiring of the monks respecting 
them. By St. Bernard to Aosto, in Italy, is a 
common pass for muleteers; and every evening, 
as soon as it becomes dark, the convent bell is 
sounded. Men are despatched in different di- 
rections to look for travellers in winter, when 
the whole mountain resembles one sheet of 
snow, and no foot-path to be discovered. The 
dogs by their scent discover those that have 
lost their way or lie half buried in the snow ; 
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then the monks are enabled to render assist- 
ance, and extricate the sufferers : but as to the 
dogs bearing baskets of provisions round their 
necks, or turning their talk to assist in pulling 
out the. man, I found to be entirely fabulous, 
the invention of the brain* The dogs are of a 
light brown colour, and of an immense size, 
very docile and tractable. All but three which 
I saw, had been killed by avalanches. I found 
the monks polite, well-educated men ; two al- 
ways live at St. Bernard, and are changed by 
rotation, the climate being too rigorous for any 
lengthened residence. There is always a tra- 
velling brother, who is deputed to make col- 
lections for the order throughout the different 
catholic countries in Europe, No charge is 
ever made at the hospice, but it is expected that 
strangers, previous to departure, should deposit 
in a box in the chapel rather more than what 
would be charged at an inn. The mountain, 
the highest in Europe on which there is a house, 
is 7,476 toises of France. 

On our return from St, Bernard to Martigny, 
we hired the same guide and mules to go to 
Chamouny : we went by the Col de Balme, a 
route very rugged, and only passable for mules. 
The views were very fine : in descending to 
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ChamouDy, we saw Mont Blanc. We arrived 
in the evening at the Hotel de Londres^ where 
we found Lord Carrington and his family. 

The valley of Chamouny was first discovered 
by the English traveller Pocock: it appears 
shut out from the world, and several months in 
the year is inaccessible. Oats I saw green in 
the month of September, 

We ascended Montainvert to see the Mer de 
Glace, (much more easy of access than that of 
Grindelvald.) To the cottage built by Daporte, 
is 24<5 toises. The mountain being covered with 
loose stones, makes the ascent rather difficult 
Ladies are, however, sometimes carried up in 
chairs; but it requires for this purpose eight 
carriers, at a crown each. In the cottage built 
by Daporte, we found on the wall the names of 
De Saussure, Doulcet, Pontecoulant, Jurise, 
Lalande, Deln^ Fanjas. As you enter near the 
door, is written, ** A la Nature :" here is kept a 
book for the names of strangers, in which I 
found several friends of mine. From this spot, 
at about five minutes* walk, you come to the 
Mer de Glace, which I found much more mag- 
nificent than Grindelvald, and there is no 
danger in going to it, provided you take care to 
avoid the crevices, which are immensely deep. 
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and if you chance to fall into one of them, no 
human power could extricate you. From the 
Mer de Glace you pass to what is called the 
Jardin, a small spot in the centre of a sea of 
ice, covered with the choicest botanic plants. 
It requires a day and night to go there. I 
looked up with admiration at the stupendous 
rocks above the Mer de Glace, called les 
aiguilles, especially that of Dru^ which appears 
like a gothic spire, surrounded by battlements ; 
there are others also very striking, the Char- 
met, Verd, Bouchant, Geant, Grand Jura, Le 
Moaine, &c. But to form an idea of these 
sublime scenes, they must be seen. The Col 
de Balme, I found, was 1181 toises high. A 
glacier, the Bosson, near Chamouny, is supposed 
to have been gradually approaching the valley 
for some years past, and it is expected that in 
time it will fall, carrying cottages and every- 
thing before it. 

The women in this romantic valley are very 
industrious, and labour with the men ; one of 
them I saw mowing grass. In the shops here 
are to be had very good specimens of rich 
crystal, agate, horns of the chamois, bouquetin, 
&c. It is from Chamouny that Mont Blanc is 

h5 
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ascended, and here you procure the guides; 
but the ascent is pregnant with danger and 
difficulty, besides very considerable expense, 
from the number of guides required ; many 
fatal accidents have happened ; some have fallen 
into an abyss, when all that was seen of them 
was the agitation of the snowy wreath, and for 
ever lost. Others have returned almost blind, 
with their features swollen and frost-bitten. 
Balm a was one of the most experienced of the 
guides. One night must be passed in the snow ; 
and after such scientific men as De Saussure, 
De Luc, and others, having ascended and pub- 
lished their observations, there can be little 
to achieve, except the vain-glory of saying that 
you have ascended a mountain nineteen thou«> 
sand feet high. 

We took our leave of this most interesting 
valley, and returned to Martigny by the 
T6te Noire]: the scenery here is more wild 
than any thing that can be imagined ; you pass 
bridges, which are made of rough fir-trees, 
merely laid across the torrents, and beneath 
are ravines of great depth, rivers running 
through them ; even for mules the route is dan- 
gerous ; at least great caution is required. The 
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tinkling of a chapel bell was sometimes heard, 
but no habitation visible; at length, on the edge 
of a precipice, we saw a chalet. 

I again leave Vevey for a tour through the 
Tyrol, and agreed to meet my excellent friend, 
Mr. O'M. at Berne, from whence we went 
through a fine country to Lucerne, which I 
had before visited. From thence to Mount 
Riggi, celebrated for the prospect from it ; it is 
5,676 feet high. From it are seen the following 
lakes, thirteen in number, — Riggi, Lucerne, 
Zug, Saurtz, Morgat, Grifeuse, Zurich, 
Durlarse, Baldech, Halvel, Sempach, Morase, 
Samen. 

We went by water to Wechis, a 'small village, 
where we began to ascend by a path which I 
think a mule could pass. The day was very hot. 
We stopped to take refreshment at a house 
called the ** Cold Baths;" we then went on with 
our guide to the top of the mountain. Here we 
found some elegantly dressed Swiss ladies, who 
were living at the inn for the benefit of the air. 
It being Sunday, there were several groups of 
peasants enjoying themselves with their rustic 
games. From the summit of Riggi you see 
below the romantic little village of Arth. Near 
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this, in September, 180S, was destroyed the vil- 
lage of Goldau. By the falling of the mountain, 
in an instant, and without the means of escapes 
were buried under its ruins six hundred and 
sixty-two persons ; those who at a distance were 
tending flocks were all that were saved. Some 
days previous, the minister of the village had re- 
marked a slight tremblement de terre^ but no 
notice was taken of it. The melancholy catas- 
trophe happened at half-past five in the evening ; 
several persons who were passing on the high 
road were ingulphed. A family in a carriage 
had stopped at the village but a very short time 
before ; the father returned to fetch something 
he had forgotten ; he was saved, but the whole 
of his family were overwhelmed in the ruin. 
The fall of the mountain was heard at Schweitz, 
two leagues distant. I walked through the 
valley where the village once stood ; not a ves- 
tige of a house remained ; they were covered 
with earth and enormous rocks, so that not a 
single body was ever afterwards discovered. A 
small lake near the spot was almost entirely 
dried up from the masses of eaith which fell 
into it. 
From Riggi we walked to Schweitz, a neat 
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town; from thence we took a boat the next 
morning at Branau for Altorf. Landed to see 
the chapel dedicated to William Tell, near the 
Lake of Lucerne. It is ornamented with paint- 
ings, describing his landing and shooting the 
tyrant Gesler. Opposite to this is the spot 
where the confederates Stanfacher, Walter 
Furst, and Arnold de Melchtal, met to declare 
the liberty of Switzerland. At Altorf we saw 
the tower built in honour of William Tell, and 
his statue. He shot the apple from his son's 
head, at the distance of two hundred yards in 
presence of the tyrant Gesler, who, perceiving 
he had a second arrow, asked Tell for what 
purpose that was intended ; his reply was, " To 
have shot you, had I killed my son.** 

From Schweitz, on our way to Zurich, stopped 
to dine at Boker, a house beautifully situated. 
The town and country round Zurich are inte- 
resting; the public promenades are good, par- 
ticularly that of Gesner. Lavater was born 
and died at Zurich. 

We crossed the Rhine at Eglisan, four leagues 
from SchaflFhausen. Went to see the celebrated 
fall, the noise of which guided us to the spot ; 
the body of water, and the velocity with which 
it falls, struck us as being very grand. In a 
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building adjoining the fall is a camera obscura. 
It was at Louffenberg, not a great distance from 
this, where Lord Montagu and the brother (I 
think) of Sir Francis Burdett, in 1792, paid so 
dearly for their rash attempt to descend the fall ; 
in an instant the boat disappeared, and they 
were never more teen. There is nothing par- 
ticularly interesting at Schaffhausen, except the 
bridge and public walk, well laid out, and which 
commands a fine view of the Rhine. I here 
with regret parted with my friend Mr. O'M, as 
he intended returning to Paris direct by the 
route of Basle. 

I went on to Stein, to go by water to Con- 
stance. I found the scenery on the Rhine very 
picturesque, particularly on the right bank : 
there was a great deal of wood. Constance is a 
large city. I ascended the tower of the church, 
which commands an extensive view of the lake, 
eighteen leagues long and eight broad ; an im- 
mense expanse of water, but not to be compared 
with the scenery of the Leman Lake. On its 
banks are some very pretty towns, Lindau, In- 
verlingen, Milberner, &c. The Pont du Roi, 
built with wood, with mills on it, is singular for 
its construction. I saw the spot where Huss 
was burnt in 1415, and his bust About an 
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hour^s walk from Constance is tbe Isle of Meinau, 
a pretty spot, the climate of which is fine, 
and produces very good wine. The governor 
is a Knight of Malta. It is said that the Grand 
Duke of Baden once offered this island for sale 
for one hundred thousand florins. 

From Constance I went to Roshack; crossed 
the Rhine at St. John Huxt, and entered the 
Austrian territory. Passed Rhenesh and Bre- 
gehz ; and at Lindau entered the territory of the 
King of Bavaria. Afterwards passed Kempton, 
and in a few hours found myself in the Tyrol. 

There is a singular custom at Constance of 
a man sleeping in the tower of the church, and 
at certain hours he sounds a trumpet, and it is 
his duty to give notice of any fire. 

The scenery much resembles Switzerland, 
but if anything more picturesque ; the chateaux 
are more romantic ; the peasants are a fine, loyal, 
and sturdy race. The costume of the women 
is very peculiar ; they wear large woollen caps, 
finishing in a cone, with a boddice of some 
coloured stuff; four or five petticoats, (fastened 
to an iron hoop, which unclasps at pleasure ;) 
they are very short ; they wear red stockings. 
The men have large black hats, with an oval 
buckle of silver in front and a bunch of flowers. 
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a brown coat and waistcoat, all of the same cut 
and fashion. 

The city of Inspruckfand capital of the Tyrol, 
is situated in a beautiful valley, watered by the 
Inn, and surrounded by high mountains. In 
the principal church is a monument, erected to 
the memory of Maximilian, executed, in 1566, 
by Alexar Colinus Mechlind. It represents the 
different battles, and also the marriage, of Maxi- 
milian ; bas-relief in white marble, exquisitely 
sculptured, and equal to anything I had seen 
in Italy. In the same church are also some fine 
bronze statues. The palais de residence^ where 
Maria Theresa resided, is a very handsome build- 
ing, particularly the salon, and ornamented with 
some good portraits. Francis I. died at In- 
spruck, and on the spot is raised an altar, where 
mass is said every day. Opposite to the palace 
is the public walk, in which are placed some 
good statues, and near which is the theatre. 
There is a very agreeable promenade near the 
river. I walked there, and, as it became dark, 
observed the fires lighting by the shepherds at 
a distance in the mountains, where they remain 
all night with their flocks. 

I ascended the mountain Lanserkopf, from 
which are seen twenty-nine churches, two towns. 
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and the whole of seventeen villages. I do 
not aver, however, that I did myself see all 
this. The convents are very numerous. I put 
up at the PAigle d'Or ; Niederkircher the land- 
lord — this man had travelled as courier, in 1792, 
with the Duke of Cumberland and Mr. Beau- 
mont, in whose Tour he is mentioned ^' as an 
intelligent and well-informed man." This notice 
is hung up in a frame in the Inn. I happened 
to sleep in the same bed where Louis XVIII. 
slept 29th Nov. 1793. I saw in another bed- 
room a memorandum respecting Junot, Duke of 
Abrantes, who, in 1802, brought with him 
eighteen servants, staid twenty-eight days, and 
left a bill of three hundred and ninety- three 
florins, of which he never paid one 8oL This is 
posted up in large characters in German. I 
procured a portrait of the celebrated Tyrolese 
chief, Hofer, who was well known to Niederkir- 
cher, and had lived in his house. Being on the 
spot, I was desirous of obtaining all the in- 
formation in my power respecting this renowned 
patriot. Hofer was born the 22nd of November, 
1767, at the village of St. Leonhard, in the 
valley of Passeyer ; he was a man of pleasing 
features and strong make; he wore a black 
beard down to his middle, with a large cruciBx 
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round his neck, and a gold medal and chain 
given him by the Emperor of Austria. He 
was a small innkeeper in the mountains, but 
showing a determined character in opposing the 
French, he was sent for to Vienna, and con- 
sulted by the Archduke John. Ilormayer, ano- 
ther Tyrolese chief, was also present, when a 
plan was laid down for liberating their country, 
when the "bridegroom" was ready, that is to 
say, when the proper opportunity occurred for 
rising en masse* The secret of the plan was 
necessarily entrusted to many, but never di- 
vulged — even women kept the secret. " Auch 
weiber wussten zu Schweigen." Hofer at one 
time commanded thirty thousand peasants, de- 
feated the army of General Lefebvre in de- 
tail, and at the bridge of Inspruck both the Ba- 
varians and French, under General Besson, who 
with his men, was made prisoner, and con- 
ducted to Salzburg by a party of Tyrolese 
women. The time arrived, however, when Aus- 
tria found herself compelled to make peace with 
Napoleon. The magnanimous Hofer refused 
to lay down his arms, nobly resolving either to 
free his countl^, or to die in its cause ; and, 
until a more favourable opportunity, in the 
mean time took refuge in an alpine hut, four 
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long German miles from his old habitation. 
Here he was secreted together with his family, 
and his faithfal followers supplied him with the 
necessaries of life. Napoleon dreading the 
name of Hofer, a reward was offered for his 
head, and the infamoiM Douay, his own bro- 
ther-in-law, it is generally believed, conducted 
the blood-kounds to the spot, where two thousand 
soldiers came to apprehend the intrepid Hofer. 
Finding that he was betrayed, he came forward 
boldly, and allowed himself to be bound; he 
was conducted to Bautzen, and from thence to 
Mantua, where a court-martial was instantly 
assembled. Great difference of opinion ap- 
peared amongst the members; two had even 
mffieient courage to vote for his entire libera- 
tion, the majority for imprisonment, but not one 
for death. Besson, who had formerly been take 
prisoner by Hofer, was the president. Whilst 
the court deliberated, a telegraphic despatch 
arrived direct from Milan, ordering that the 
patriot should be shot within twenty-four hours. 
When acquainted with his doom, he received 
the intelligence with the greatest calmness, and 
demanded a priest. In going %o the place ap- 
pointed for his execution, he passed the Porta 
Molina ; his brave companions in arms threw 
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themselves on the ground, demanding his bless- 
ing; and he, in his torn, asked forgiveness if firom 
devotion to him they had been brought to their 
present fate. He rejected with scorn a bandage 
for his eyes ; he rd^used to kneel, saying, ^ I 
have ever been accustomed to address my 
Maker in an upright posture, and in the same 
posture wiU I render to him my spirit.* He gave 
the priest three hundred florins, his silver snuff- 
box, and his beautiful rosary, together with a 
small crucifix he also gave to the priest Mani- 
festL Other articles he desired to be given to 
his friends. His wife still keeps an inn in the 
valley of Passeyer, and has a pension from the 
Emperor of Austria, who on his last return from 
Paris paid her a visit, offering her an asylum in 
Austria, but she refused to leave her native 
mountains. 

At the time that Hofer was butchered at 
Mantua, Berthier, as proxy for Napoleon, was 
at Vienna soliciting the hand of Maria Louisa. 
When the intelligence of the event arrived at 
the Austrian court, Francis was much exaspe- 
rated. Upon which Berthier said it must have 
been done unknown to his master ; it is well 
ascertained, however, that the orders came direct 
from Napoleon himself, and that the Viceroy 
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Beauharnois earnestly wished for his liberation, 
and left the means of escape to Hofer, but 
which he would never embrace. Before he was 
shot, with a loud noise, he gave a huzza, say- 
ing, " Long live the Emperor Francis !" He 
had given a small piece of money to the corporal 
to insure his taking good aim, but which, as in 
the case of Palm^ was not done. His body was 
carried to the church of St. Michael, where it 
lay in a kind of state, to convince, as it were, the 
people that their heroic chief was no more ; — 
** the Birbone," or " General Sauvind,** as he 
was called by the French. A plain but sub- 
stantial monument has been erected to his 
memory, by order of the Emperor, at Brennau, 
in the neighbourhood of his former habitation. 
This detestable and cold-blooded murder, 
coupled with that of the Due d'Enghien, will 
for ever t ain the memory of Napoleon. The 
following has been cited as it were to palliate 
this atrocious act :— 

^' It is the curse of kings to be attended 

By slaves^ that take their humour for a warrant 

To break within the bloody house of life." 

The Tyrolese have never been known to 
enter into foreign service; they have consequently 
more patriotism than the Swiss; more orginality 
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and simplicity. It has been observed by an 
author, " that if all ideas of the Diety were 
obliterated from the human breast, those senti- 
ments would first show themselves again amongst 
the inhabitants of the Tyrol." 

Having met with the following letter, written 
by the wife of a Tyrolese patriot during the 
late war, I cannot resist the impulse which I 
feel of inserting it, as it well demonstrates the 
genuine simplicity of the people : — 

" January 15th, 1811, Tyrol. 
" My beloved husband, dearest Joseph, — Pain- 
ful as it may be to you to be separated from 
me, and heavily as our domestic grievances 
may weigh upon your mind, yet your wife suf- 
fers not less severely in being compelled to live 
without you ; in truth, whenever I look at any 
of my children, ray heart is like to break, for 
my first reflection is. Ah ! children, you are 
now little better than orphans without a father, 
and I a wretched widow without reputation or 
name. But may God in heaven sq dispose 
events, that pity may be shown to me and my 
children, and their inheritance provided for. O 
my dear Joseph ! you know how your poor wife 
loves you, and by this love I implore you, for 
God's sake, not to take it amiss if I repeat 
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what I have already said, and even more strongly 
than before, that rather than go to Hungary, 
(where property was offered to her husband,) or 
anywhere else so distant ; rather will I (alas ! 
that I should be obliged to say so) go begging 
with my children. Things are not gone quite 
that length as yet (though not far from it) ; but 
they cannot long remain as they are ; so have 
you, my beloved husband, a beggar for your 
wife. I must stop, or my paper will be wet with 
my tears. This one consideration alone, dearest 
Joseph, must be a comfort to you in this distress, 
as it is to your wife, that we have not drawn upon 
ourselves this misery, or the beggary which is 
now hanging over us, by any extravagance on 
our parts, or any other cause in which we are 
to blame ; but it is your attachment alone to 
our good Emperor Francis, and the heartfelt 
longing again to be Austrians^ which has led 
you so far, has placed you in the most immi- 
nent danger of your life, and your wife and little 
ones in the extremity of danger, poverty, and. 
distress. O my dear man ! take courage and 
throw yourself at the feet of our generous Em- 
peror, who is yet so good to you, and tell him 
how it fares with your wife in the Tyrol. Let 
me implore your forgiveness, if I do not come 
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after you ; you know yourself that I am dckly^ 
and perhaps could not go through so IcHig a 
journey. It is not only from old women that I 
have heard it, but sensible men have told me^ 
that for those who are not of a strong constitu- 
tion and habit of body, Hungary is a bad place 
to live in, and you love your wife, I am sure, too 
tenderly to wish to contribute to her death. Do 
but ask this in the way you ought to do, and I 
will pray to the saints in heaven that our generous 
sovereign the emperor may yet relieve us, and 
then God will set all matters to rights ; but if 
his correction must be inflicted upon us for a 
longer time, do you then implore that which 
you may be able to obtain, that you may have 
something allotted to you in Styria, or in that 
neighbourhood ; and then if all hope is at an end 
of our dear country again becoming Austrian, and 
of thy return to the Tyro), then will I come to 
thee, beloved of my heart. I thank you, dearest 
Joseph, for your new year's gift ; God grant we 
may again meet under Austria^s government in 
our own dear Tyrol. In order that you, my 
dearest, may be able to explain correctly to 
those who may be of use to us in our calamitous 
situation, I must tell you, to my sorrow, as it will 
be to yours, that our cattle are sick ; one-third 
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we have already lost, and we cannot feel sure for 
a day that the other two will not go also. Fifty 
florins are already expended in doctor's and 
apothecary's stuff; think too, in addition, of the 
heavy taxes we have to pay. Yet once more, 
dearest husband, I repeat to you, implore relief 
for your forlorn wife and children. I send you 
a thousand kind greetings, and commend you to 
the protection of God, and to the favour of 
your benevolent Emperor. Write to me soon, 
and cease not to love your faithful wife, 

^^ Maria Spkchbacher. 

" P. S. — Your children salute you tenderly ; 
they anxiously pray for you, and often ask, 
* Will not our father come again to us ?' " 

From Inspruck it had been my intention to 
go to Verona by the diligence, and so on to 
Venice ; but finding that I should be obliged to 
wait eight days, I put my Swiss travelling sack 
on my back, and off I went it pied. 

I passed the mountain Brenner through a 
romantic country. I slept at Sterzing the first 
night, at Kollmann the second, and the third at 
BrauzoU, having walked one hundred and twenty 
miles in three days, in excessive hot weather. 

The whole scenery from Inspruck to Bray- 
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zoU I found very fine, through mountains co- 
vered with wood, and studded with convents 
and chateaux, with beautiful rivers. Between 
Switzerland and the Tyrol there is a great re- 
semblance : both, {at romantic beauty, are pre- 
eminently sublime. But I think that perhaps 
an artist such as Glover would have preferred 
the latter : he might have chanced to find 
scenery in the Tyrol equal to Loch Katrine. 
His scenes lately painted from Van Diemen's 
Land are very beautiful, but very different. It 
is much to be r^retted that Glover should 
have emigrated, for we can but ill supply his 
place. 

I passed through Bautzen (Bolsano), where 
there was a large fair, which lasts three weeks. 
The climate here is particularly mild, and re- 
sembles that of Italy. 

On arriving at Brauzoll I found myself much 
fatigued, and fortunately I discovered that a bark, 
called a zetta, was going down the Adige, the 
same morning at five o'clock, to Verona. I gladly 
seized the opportunity of embarking. This 
bark is constructed of deals, closely i^Uced and 
bound together, forming a raft, which goes down 
with the current, carrying merchandise and pas* 
sengers from Bautzen. At Verona it is taken to 
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pieces and sold. All that the boatmen have to 
do is to keep it in the centre of the stream, and 
to prevent its going on shoals. To ascend the 
Adige^ there are strong barges with horses. 
The Adige is a very fine river, very rapid and 
broad ; the scenery on both sides is very pic- 
turesque: mountains covered sometimes with 
wood, sometimes with vines, and every now and 
then a village appearing ; often, situated very 
high, a chateau or a church. Scarcely anything 
can exceed the richness of the scenery. Our 
party on the raft was very pleasant, consisting 
of Italian and Swiss gentlemen, one of whom, 
having a flute in his pocket, played some very 
delightful airs. 

We dined at Trent, celebrated for its council, 
and in one of the churches saw the picture re- 
presenting it. From thence we embarked again 
for Laco, where we slept Next morning we 
embarked early, and enjoyed a continuance of 
fine weather^ and the same superb scenery. 
Passed Rivoli, where the celebrated battle was 
gained by Napoleon. 

On arriving at Verona, my first object was to 
see the celebrated amphitheatre, which fully 
answered my expectation. It is of an oval 

i2 
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shape, five hundred and twenty paces (of mine) 
in circumference ; there are forty-three tiers of 
seats, of stone, quite entire, as are also the dens 
in which were confined the wild beasts about to 
be exposed ; these are now converted into store- 
houses and shops, and front the street. There 
were two large gates facing each other. It is 
much to the credit of the city of Verona that 
this superb relic of Roman grandeur should 
be so carefully preserved. This amphitheatre 
is in summer now frequently used for Italian 
comedy ; and a pantomime I saw exhibiting was 
paltry in the extreme — ^not so good as what is seen 
at Sadler's Wells. I visited the church of St. 
George, to see the masterpiece of Paul Ve- 
ronese — '* St George presented before the idols." 
At the duomo are vases for the holy water, near 
the door, which are supported by two hideous 
figures, the one by the father of Paul Veronese, 
the other by an artist who attempted to carve a 
figure still more ugly; tradition records that he 
finished the work, and afterwards had a son 
born a perfect resemblance. 

On the route to Padua, passed through Villa 
Nuova, Monte Bello, and Vicenza, the cathedral 
of which is not particularly remarkable. Saw 
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the Olympic Circus, built by Palladio ; also the 
house in which he lived. I also saw the ancient 
palace of the Doge. 

I arrived at Padua : the cathedral is large, but 
plain. In it is a picture of the Virgin Mary 
by Titian. The university was built by Pal- 
ladio, and formerly celebrated for medicine; 
there were two thousand students. I ob- 
served many names of persons on the wall of the 
gallery, who had studied there ; amongst others 
that of Joannes Erskine, Scotus. The body of 
Livy was interred at Padua. Petrarch lived 
not far from Padua, at the village of Arquoi, 
and is interred there : there, is a palace of the 
Doge. 

I embarked for Venice by the Brenta. On 
approaching, you are surprised at the singular 
and unique appearance of a city situated in the 
sea, surrounded by small islands. I was rowed 
to the gate of the hotel, the Aegina d'lnghil- 
terra, in a gondola, a long narrow boat covered 
with black cloth, and an awning at one end, with 
black cushions to sit on ; certainly very different 
from the idea I had formed in the florid de- 
scription of a novel ; they are used instead of 
hackney coaches, there being a canal in every 
street. Such an animal as a horse is seldom if 
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ever seen at Venice, and there were Venetians, I 
was told, who never had seen one. The Place 
of St. Mark I first saw ; it. is the handsomest 
part of the city. Here stands the duomo of 
various architectures, built without much taste; 
the marble pillars were brought from Constan- 
tinople. In front of the cathedral, and very 
badly placed, are the four celebrated bronze 
horses which were carried by Napolecm to Paris^ 
and placed in the Arc de Triomphe^ opposite 
the Tuileries. They are colossal, and had 
originally been gilt; they were brought from 
Constantinople ; the statuary is not known. 
Near the duomo stands on a column the cele- 
brated Lion of Venice: this too had made a 
journey to Paris. The church of St. John and 
St. Paul I visited : the bass-reliefs by Bonazza 
are very fine, and also the painted windows, said 
to have been done five hundred years. I went 
to see the palace of the Doge^ the hall of which 
is very magnificent ; the doors are of cedar ol 
Libanus. I saw the places of torture^ the Bridge 
of Sighs, and the lions' mouths, into which were 
put the letters denouncing persons frequently 
innocent. There is a handsome walk near the 
sea, which was much improved in the time of 
Napoleon. The principal islands are St George 
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Major, St. Servolo, an aslyum for lunatics, St. 
Lazaria, where there is an Armenian convent, 
and which Lord Byron frequently visted for 
the purpose of acquiring the Armenian lan- 
guage. I passed under the celebrated Rialto, 
which has been built six hundred years ; the 
span of the arch is eighty feet, but is much dis- 
figured by shops built upon it. The arsenal, in 
which is preserved the celebrated barge belong- 
ing to the Doge, is said to be one of the finest 
in Europe. Venice has, however, seen its best 
days, and contains but slender vestiges of its 
former glory. 

I returned to Verona, from whence I went to 
Mantua, twenty-five miles: an excellent road and 
very rich country. Passed Villa Franca, and 
entered Lombardy, seven miles from Mantua. 
This city is called the « Chiava d'ltalia," 
almost surrounded by the Mincio, and im- 
mensely strong; the fortress is four miles in 
circumference : the principal works are those of 
St. George, Pictolo, and Pradella. The city 
contains twenty thousand inhabitants, many of 
whom are Jews ; the streets are bad, and very 
narrow. Alberga Reale, built in compliment 
to Joseph II., is handsome. The cathedral is 
a neat building — architect, Julio Romano. St. 
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Andrea is also a handsome church, the dome of 
which is remarkable for its being built without 
iron. I visited Virgil's Walk, near which was 
erected by General MioUis an obelisk in honour 
of the poet, bearing his bust in bronze. I cojiied 
the following inscription : — 

Publius Virgilius Maroni 

suo Mantua 

Oh Decus^ Oh Famse 

merito 

Pars maxima 

nostre 

Semper honos 

nomenque tuum 

laudesque 

manebunt. 

Virgil was born at Puteoli, a village within 
sight of this obelisk. General MioUis, who was 
himself a literary man, when at Ferrara caused 
the ashes of Ariosto to be dug up, and ordered 
funeral honours to be performed with the greatest 
pomp. 

Returned from Verona to Inspruck, intending 
to winter at Paris. Fine country between In- 
spruck and Fesen. Afterwards passed into the 
Bavarian territory, where I found the harvest 
still out, the 28th of September. Passed Mel- 
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heim and Laneberg. Entered Augsburg, where 
I remained several days ; there I met by acci- 
dent Mr. R. W., who, being an experienced tra- 
veller, was well able to give me some valuable 
hints as to my future route. I have since had 
the pleasure of cultivating his acquaintance at 
home. The city is fortified, and contains thirty 
thousand inhabitants : there is nothing particu- 
larly worthy of notice in the cathedral. In the 
Maison de Ville I found a superb gallery of pic- 
tures, not, I believe, much known ; amongst 
others I noticed the following: Crocodile, by 
Rubens, attempting to devour a soldier, who is 
almost within reach, with his jaws extended, but 
from the formation of the animal it is unable to 
turn, and his prey escapes ; Bears, by Sniders ; 
Rubens, his Wife crowning Mars ; the Armour 
of Mars, byDevos; Deer-hunt, by Sniders; Cos- 
sack, by Vandyke; Deer-hunt on the Rhine, by 
Woenix ; St. John *' Ecce Homo,*^ by Titian; 
Rembrandt, by himself; painting on wood, by 
Holbein, in 1501, brought from a convent. 
There are also paintings by Spagnoletto, Par- 
meggiano, Tintoretto, Salvator Rosa, and Sir 
Godfrey Kneller: many of them had made the 
Napoleon tour to Paris and returned. 

At Ulra crossed the Danube: here the in- 

i5 
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famous General Mack most shamefully surren* 
dered the fortress to the French last war ; the 
works are now destroyed. The town is very 
old ; the cathedral is a handsome Giothic pile : 
preparations were making for celebrating a ser- 
vice to commemorate the Reformation. The 
King of Wurtemburg was in the town with his 
consort, late Duchess of Oldenburg^ a very 
superior and talented person. The country near 
Ulm is very fiat and sterile. I saw oats not 
housed, the 2nd of October. 

Between Ulm and Stutgard, passed Hohen- 
stauffen, situated very high, formerly the re- 
sidence of the Emperors of Germany before the 
time of the House of Hapsburg. Passed Rans- 
berg, where a battle took place between the 
Austrians and the French 

Stutgard is a neat town : population thirty 
.thousand. The palace is not large, but hand- 
some ; the gardens were laid out in the English 
style by the Queen Dowager, late Princess 
Royal of England. The cathedral is very 
small. The country is very mountainous : little 
wood, but many vineyards. Passed Brucksal 
nal, territory of the Duke of Baden. Here is a 
palace belonging to the mother of the Duke ; 
the gardens are public, but appeared much neg- 
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lected. The long walk of poplars is striking. 
There are extensive salt-works here belonging to 
the Baron Tristam, Knight of Malta, &c. 

Heidelberg lying out of my route, I did not 
see the tonneau^ which contained twelve thoti- 
sand dozen bottles of hock; but, being now 
empty ^ regretted it the less. 

Entered Carlsrhue: twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants ; the town neat, but houses very 
small ; palace and gardens very pretty. It will 
be recollected that the Grand Duke married 
Stephanie Beauhamois, niece of Josephine. 
Found the climate very cold. 

Passed Rastadt, where the celebrated congress 
was held, and where the French ambassadors 
were assassinated by the soldiery. Passed 
Keh), one league from Strasburg, formerly im- 
men^ely strong, but entirely destroyed by the 
allies. Afterwards passed the bridge of the 
Rhine which separates Germany from France. 

Entered Strasburg, a very strongly fortified 
place, never taken but cmce, and that in the 
reign of Louis XV. by stratagem. The ram- 
parts are two leagues in circumference ; the for- 
tifications seven. General Rapp here commanded 
fifteen thousand men, and sustained a siege of 
six months against a force of one hundred thou- 
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sand of the allies, who were at last obliged to 
retreat The Austrians were commanded by 
General Hoentzoler ; eight hundred pieces of 
cannon were mounted in the time of the blockade. 
The tower of the cathedral of Strasburg is de- 
servedly much admired ; it is five hundred feet 
high, and entirely open at the sides. I found 
many memorable names cut out on the stone* I 
went to the top : it was commenced in 1015, 
and tower finished 1039* A model of it in 
silver was presented to Josephine, and the city 
built a small palace for her, called the Orangerie, 
a short distance from the town, on the route to 
Mayence. Near this is the public promenade* 
Not far from Strasburg is the Black Forest : 
I partook of part of a sanglier shot there; 
very excellent ; the head is the part most prized. 
Saw at the church of St. Thomas the magni- 
ficent monument of Marshal Saxe ; his statue is 
colossal ; the grave is opened beneath, and a 
figure representing Death warns him to descend : 
with an intrepid countenance, and undismayed, 
he appears to attend the summons, but France 
stretches forth her hand to impede his pro- 
gress. On one side is the genius of Victory, 
and on the other Hercules weeping; the stand- 
ards of the powers vanquished are lying at his 
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feet ; amongst which is that of England. The 
body lies in a vault beneath, with the heart in a 
silver urn. It is said that this monument, 
which has been erected about sixty years, cost 
three millions of francs, and the transport of it 
alone from Paris sixty thousand. 

On leaving Strasburg, passed Saveme and the 
Royal Forest Passed the memorable spot 
where Charles of Lorraine, being pursued, leapt 
with his horse from a precipice seventy feet 
deep, unhurt ; the horse had a leg broken ; a 
mark of a horse-shoe is cut out on the rock to 
commemorate the spot. I passed Phalsbourg, 
a fortified town ; also Sarsebourg ; Metz, a very 
strong fortress, called " La Pucelle de la 
France,** never having been taken : it contains 
forty-six thousand inhabitants. Passed Verdun, 
where the Englisli prisoners were so long and so 
unjustifiably detained, contrary to all the usages 
of civilised warfare. The river Meuse runs 
through the town. It is a small town, and a 
very open country around it; the church is 
plain, but the bishop's palace is well situated, 
and a handsome building, near which is a public 
walk. Passed through part of Champagne, a 
mountainous country, but little wood ; in every 
direction vineyards. Passed Menoult, Chalons 
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sur Marne, the cathedral and themaison de ville 
of which are handsome. This town suffered 
much during the Revolution. The country from 
Dormant to Ch&teau Thierry I found very pretty. 
I passed a fine valley, watered by the Mame, 
interspersed with numerous villages and chsb- 
teaux. Passed Meaux, ten leagues from Paris- 
It is a bishoprick : in the cathedral did not find 
anything remarkable. Passed Villaparisin, and 
arrived at Paris in the morning. 

I was happy again to join my friend Mr. O. 
M. I now proposed passing some months with 
him, having had no opportunity previously of 
making any lengthened stay there. Went to 
St. Denis : it being the anniversary of the death 
of the Queen of France, the whole court at- 
tended to witness the solemnity; the church 
was covered with black, and lighted with wax 
candles. TheDuchess d'Angoul^me was present, 
and sat in a pew, before which were drawn black 
gauze curtains; the Count d'Artois and the 
other princes were placed near her, but in an 
open pew. If I, as a stranger, felt emotions 
difficult to be described, what must have been 
the feelings of the relatives of the amiable Marie 
Antoinette, and of the French people themselves^ 
the very authors of these bloody tragedies ? 
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Some I observed much affected, others sat with 
an air of cold indifference. The Bishop of 
MoDtpelier read from the pulpit, with much 
solemnity, the letter written by Marie Antoinette 
to Madame Elizabeth, dated at half-past four 
in the morning of the day of her execution ; it 
is a letter full of tenderness, breathing the most 
pious resignation to her fate, and asking forgive- 
ness for her enemies. 

Went to the English convent of St. Augus- 
tine, to see two ladies. Miss Hurst and Miss 
Fairburn, take the veil. They entered the 
chapel richly attired. The lady abbess, with 
the assistance of others, after taking off their 
ornaments, put on the dress of the order ; they 
then separately saluted each of the sisters, 
having had a crown of flowers previously placed 
an their heads. A cushion had been placed in 
the centre of the chapel, on which they threw 
themselves, and remained motionless. A black 
pall was placed over them, and they were then 
considered dead to the world. A sermon was 
preached on the occasion. A French lady in- 
formed me that it had been customary, before 
the veil was taken, to go through a form of 
asking the novice what she wished^ and that she 
knew an instance of the answer being ^' La 
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portej"^ and that it was immediately opened to 
her, and she walked out. The nuns of this 
convent had in the Revolution made a narrow 
escape^ as a grave had been dug in their own 
garden for their reception. 

Went to see the ceremony of laying the stone 
at Pont Neuf, for the erection of the statue in 
honour of Henry IV. The king went in state, 
and was met by the mayor and municipality of 
Paris. I saw the statue, which is bronze, and 
well executed. The expense was defrayed by 
a subscription amongst the military. It was 
whispered that the colossal statue of Napoleon, 
which formerly stood on the column in the 
the place Vendome, has been melted down into a 
better man, if not so a great hero ; and when 
we know that the all-powerful Jove was melted 
down to St. Peter at Rome, it is not at all im- 
probable. Saw the King and royal family 
go in state to Notre Dame, being the St. Esprit, 
the eve of opening the House of Deputies. 
The ceremony was imposing and brilliant ; the 
officers of the court were in grand costume; 
amongst the peers I remarked that Nestor of 
diplomatists, Talleyrand, who has weathered so 
many storms, always bringing his bark safe to 
anchor. The royal cortege was superb, the 
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cent Suisses habited in the costume of Henri 
Quatre, with black velvet hats and white ostrich 
feathers^ &c. ; they were followed by the court 
in siofteen carriages, the bodies gilt, and eight 
horses to each, attended by the garde du corps 
and other troops. 

Sunday, went to hear mass in the Greek and 
Hebrew languages by a bishop, a venerable 
looking old man and native of Bethlehem. 
Having at that time myself an inclination for 
visiting Jerusalem with some other friends, the 
bishop had kindly offered us all the assistance 
in his power. Went to see La Bagatelle, a small 
villa near the Bois de Boulogne, belonging 
to the Due de Berri ; it was built, for a wager, 
in forty days. There were some very good 
cabinet pictures there, particularly one of 
Henry IV. with one of his children riding on 
his back, and Sully entering the room, express- 
ing his astonishment and surprise. 

Went to see the spot where the Temple once 
stood : on the site now stands a convent for 
Benedictines, of which the Princess de Conde 
was the lady abbess. I saw an interesting 
model of the Lower Temple, where Louis XVL 
and his family were confined : there were figures 
which represented the different personages in 
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the different apartments. In this prison died 
the Dauphin, who was treated in the most 
cruel manner by Simon^ the shoemaker^ who 
was appointed for his tutor. At every hour of 
the night he called up the Dauphin, by the 
name of " young Capet,** to come and receive 
his glass of brandy ; and at other times he 
would make him recite a revolutionary song, 
written against Marie Antoinette. There is little 
doubt of his having died of this barbarous 
treatment, and being confined in a small room, 
which he was never allowed to leave. He was 
buried in the common cemeteryof St Margaret. 
The man who showed me the model said that 
his uncle had a house adjoining the Temple, and 
that he had offered to make a subterraneous 
passage, by which Louis XVL might have es- 
caped, but on making him acquainted with it, 
he declined the offer, thinking it might be the 
means of sacrificing innocent lives. It is be- 
lieved that the execrable Robespierre once 
had the intention of marrying the Duchess 
d'Angoul^me, and after his death she was ex« 
changed for several French officers, prisoners in 
Austria. I was shown the rooms in which Sir 
Sidney Smith, Captain Wright, General Mo- 
reau, and General Pichegru, were confined. The 
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history of Sir Sidney Smith's escape is well 
kpowa : he had gained the entire confidence of 
the jailer, and was allowed to accompany him 
to the theatres. One evening, in a crowd in the 
Palais-royal, he parted from the jailer, who 
gave him up for lost, thinking he had escaped, 
and looking forward with terror to his punisb- 
loent when the escape should become public, 
however, on his arriving at the gate of the 
Temple, to his agreeable aurpnse^ he found Sir 
Sidney there before him. That Captain 
Wright and Pichegru were both murdered in 
the Temple there scarcely remains a doubt, and 
that, had not Napoleon been afraid^ Moreau 
would have shared the same fate. It was Na- 
poleon who gave the order for pulling down the 
Temple, thinking it not impossible that he might 
be sent there himself. I saw a model of the 
Bastille, made out of the stone taken from the 
ruins. 

Went to the Conservatoire des Arts, Rue St. 
Martin, where are to be seen all kinds of models 
of implements of agriculture; machines used 
in silk manufactories, with specimens of all the 
different fabrics in France. It is a most excel- 
lent institution, and highly deserving the minute 
attention of every traveller. 
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Went to the castle of Vincennes, an ancient 
fortress, situated in a forest ; here the unfor- 
tunate Duke d'Enghien was murdered. He 
was seized at Ettenheim in Swabia, a neutral 
territory^ in the dead of night, hurried into a 
carriage, half undressed, by a party of hussars. 
The prince, on the first alarm, had seized a 
musket, and distributed others to his domestics ; 
but the Baron Grinsteiny one of his suite, 
threw himself into his arms, and said that de- 
fence was useless, all was lost. It is supposed 
that this man was in league with Murat, and 
had betrayed his master ; and one very suspi« 
cious circumstance confirming the supposition 
is, that, on the alarm being given, he jumped 
out of bed full dressed. Twelve hundred 
cavalry formed the escort. He travelled Jive 
days and nights successively) and, when arrived 
at Vincennes, threw himself upon a soldier's 
bed, and almost instantly dropped asleep. At 
midnight it was with difficulty he was aroused, 
and made to appear before a mock tribunal of 
eight officers, of whom Hulinwas the president. 
After interrogating him as to his name, and 
after deliberating a few moments, the sentence 
of death, which had been prepared, as well as 
the grave dug, was presented by Hulin to the 
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affrighted members for their signature, which, 
after menaces and threats, they were all com- 
pelled to sign. The prince in vain asked for 
a priest : he was conducted to the ditch of the 
castle, (the spot I have seen,) where, it being so 
dark that at eight paces the soldiers could not see 
their victim, a lantern was brought, and he 
himself fastened it to his button-hole ; after 
doing which, he cut off a lock of hair, and 
JEisked, " Is there any soldier here who will deliver 
this packet/' which was addressed to the Princess 
Charlotte de Rohan Rochefort, who had seen 
him carried off, and to whom it was supposed 
he was secretly married. A soldier replied, " I 
will deliver it ;" but, from that day to this, 
neither packet nor soldier was ever again heard 
of. 

Some years since, the grave of the Duke 
d*Enghien was discovered, and on opening it 
was found an enormous stone, which was thrown 
in, it having been thought that he had been 
heard to sigh, also a watch and seal, and a chain 
of gold and a ring, which he always wore round 
his neck, together with a purse and rouleau of 
louis d'ors. The bones were collected and 
deposited in a cofSn, which I saw with the stone 
upon it. It was intended to erect a monument 
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in the chapel of the castle of Vincennes. It 
has been said, that the wily Talleyrand re* 
marked on this occasion, '^ Ce n^etoit pas une 
crime, c'etoit une faute.** Neither the murdering 
of the Turks at Jafia nor of the sick in Egypt 
were more atrocious than this bloody act, 
which must with infamy for ever stamp the 
character of Napoleon. 

Went to a public sitting at the Institute, 
called for the reception of Messrs. Laya and 
Roger. Monsieur Laya pronounced an eu^ 
logy on Monsieur de Choiseul; Monsieur 
Roger on Monsieur Suart, both very 
eloquent discourses, and which were much 
applauded. The hall was very crowded : 
amongst the members I observed Talleyrand. 
Bonaparte, when first consul, delivered an ora- 
tion here. Denon and some of the most 
learned men in Europe have added lustre to 
this Academy by their names. The members 
wear a costume, a coat of a dark colour faced 
with green silk, and white silk waistcoat. Some 
of the members appeared very old : one was en-* 
tirely blind, and led into the hall. 

Went to a public sitting of the Deaf and 
Dumb, at the Abb^ Sicard's, in the Faubourg 
St. Jacques: we went through the establish-- 
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ment, and saw the different workshops for the 
boys — joiners, tailors, shoemakers, &c. ; there 
were sixty boys and thirty-six girls : the room 
in which the examination took place was slated 
on one side, on which were written the an- 
swers to the questions that were put. The 
Abbe explained in a clear and distinct manner 
the nature of the system on which he acted : 
about twenty boys were present, but the exa- 
mination was chiefly confined to one man, 
named Massieu, from Bordeaux, who held 
the o£Sce of tutor, with three others. The boys, 
in answer to a question, described with their 
fingers the shape of the article, afterwards, by 
signs, the size of it. The letters are all, except 
E, made by one hand, and in speaking to them 
the Abbe sometimes made a word by the letters 
separately, but also had a more ready method 
of discourse, by using signs for words : to 
describe the word entire, he put one hand 
within and between the fingers of the other ; to 
describe the masculine gender, Le, he supported 
one hand upon the other : the Abbe L'Eppe 
used to denote the masculine gender by the hat, 
but now that ladies, wear hats, another mode 
was adopted to signify that gender ; for the 
feminme gender^ one hand was made to drop 
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from the other, sigDifying that the female was 
the weaker sex. A gentleman present pro- 
posed the word *' Alchymy i'' the boys wrote 
it, but signified that they did not understand 
the meaning of it. Massieu wrote, ^^ cTimagine 
que cVst une par tie de la chymie, et chymie est 
I'art de composer quelque choses.*" 

In giving a definition of the different Ian- 
guages, he described the French by moving 
the lips very fast with his fingers, and the Eng- 
lish by contortions of the mouth ; the Spanish he 
did not know ; the Italian he coupled with the 
Latin, and made signs for oratory, &c Massieu 
afterwards underwent a long examination in 
grammar, throughout the whole of which he 
evinced extraordinary ability : he called the 
particles ^^ Les epingles des phrases et les mots 
expletifs, les omemens des phrases,^' as, '* J'ap- 
prend de gravir." The Abbe took great pains 
to show that in language there was only one 
realverbf "etre,*" and one real conjunction, " et ;" 
that the other verbs were only combinations of 
adjectives with this verb ; as, for instance, ** Dieu 
aime, Dieu est aimant, &c., and that the other 
conjunctions were causes, and are combina- 
tions of nouns and adjectives, with their con- 
junction ^^et."' This Massieu illustrated by 
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two or three examples of substantives, as. fol- 
lows, — ^^Nous sortirons demain,^ si le terns fait 
beau ;**' for si, he wrote '* sbit etre/* and showed 
their going on, &c. by pantomime ; then altered 
the sentence, ^^Le tems serabeau, et nous sprtirons 
demain-T-le temsne serabeau, et nous ne sortirons 
pas!'' Amongst many other questions, a gentle- 
man asked, ^^ En quoi sont les consolations de la 
religion ?'' Massieu immediately wrote, " Tran^ 
quilliser. les ames, a les diriger au chemin . de 
bonheur, et al les tourner de celui de malheur.*" 
Abbe Sicard is a venerable-looking man, has 
been much in England, and was decorated with 
several orders. 

Went to the Tuileries to the "grand 
cpuvert,'! to . see the royal family dine in state 
in the hall of Diana, which was brilliantly illu- 
i^inated, and the whole court in grand costume: 
t];)e king sat at a table alone. . Madame and the 
Duke de Berri sat at a second; at the third, the 
Duchess de Berri, Duke d'Angoul^me, and Mon- 
sieur. Madame Catalani assisted, at. the con- 
cert. It was the most magnificent sight I had 
seen at Paris. . . 

. Went to the Canal de L'Ourq, to seethe 
skating on a large piece of water, resembling 
the Serpentine. 

X 
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Went out to St. Germains. In passing Marli, 
observed the Aqueduct, which conveys the 
water to VersaiUes, five hundred feet high, and 
having thirty arches. Near this stood a handsome 
palace, mentioned in the letters of Philip Thick- 
nesse ; it was pulled down, and sold in the Re« 
volution. Madame de Barry had a house here. 
Many of the fine statues which ornamented the 
grounds at Marli are now in the gardens of the 
Tuileries. I passed Malmaison, a chateau which 
formerly belonged to the Empress Josephine, 
and much frequented by Napoleod. Here the 
Emperor Alexander visited Josephine, who, being 
anxious to show the gardens herself, is supposed 
to have caught a cold, from the effects of which 
she never recovered. From Marli I walked to 
St. Germains: the view from the terrace, look- 
ing down upon the windings of the Seine, is 
very beautiful- The palace is very ancient, and 
almost in a ruinous state ; one of the courts is 
particularly remarkable for the singularity of 
its shape : there is a variety of architectures, 
part havinjg been built by Francis I., and part 
by Louis XIV. In the time of Napcdeon it 
was converted into a military college : at pre- 
sent part of the garde du corps inhabits it. I 
saw the apartments once occupied by James II. 
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St Germains is a favourite resort of the Pari- 
sians in summer. 

Drove out to St. Cloudy a neat palace, but 
not splendid ; one of the salons, however, was 
richly decorated^ the furniture scarlet velvet 
and gold. The bath-room of the Duchess 
D'Angoul^me was very pretty, panelled with 
mirror. I walked through the park to the ce- 
lebrated porcelain manufactory at Sevres. I 
was shown some superb services of China; par- 
ticularly one with views from Denotf s History of 
Egypt, the price of which was 1,500Z. ; others 
less expensive, 3002. I saw vases of a very 
large size, and nothing could exceed the bril- 
liancy of th^ painting. I particularly remarked 
an ornament for a chimney-piece, a little Cupid 
on a couch, the curtains around which were so 
admirably done, tiiat I almost took them for 
lace* Portraits and views of Naples were beau- 
tifully executed. The highest wages paid the 
workmen were twenty francs per day, the low- 
est three. The earth with which the porce- 
lain is manufactured is brought from Limoge, 
ninety miles from Paris. 

The population of Paris is between seven and 
eight hundred thousand. A very considerable 
source of revenue in France is derived from the 

k2 
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gambling-tables, a system much to be depre- 
cated. It is, in fact, a royal ordinance to 
encourage vice and dissipation, that the wants 
of the state may be supplied. To see the baneful 
effects of such a system,, it is only necessary to 
pass through. the gambling-houses of the Pal^s 
Boyal, which are generally open till midnight : 
there you see people of all ranks, even women^ 
hazarding, perhaps, their last franc piece : when 
all is lost, a coup de pistolet gives a finish to the 
picture ; and I believe, throughout the yearj 
there is not a day that suicide is not committed ; 
the wretched object, when discovered, is taken to 
the Morgue, where the body remains to be 
owned. The gambling-tables were formerly 
farmed for three years at a time, the contrac- 
tors paying to the government four million 
francs per annum ; their own expenses amounted, 
it is supposed, to three millions more; a douceur 
of. four hundred thousand francs was also, paid 
to the minister of police at the time of signing 
the con tract. Before leaving Paris I went to 
the Scots College, to see the monument in which 
is enclosed the heart of James II. The body, 
until the revolution, lay in state in a Benedic- 
tine convent, never having been interred: the 
adherents to the house of Stuart, always hoping 
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to see that family restored, intended to have 
bad the body placed in Westminster Abbey. 
At the revolution it shared the fate of Henry 
IV. and many others ; the coffin having been 
broken open, and the remains scattered in the 
wind. I copied the following epitaph : — 

DO M 

Memorue 
Augustissimi Principis 
Jacob! Ildi^ Magns Britannis^ &c. Regis. 
lUe partis terra ac mari triumphis clarius^ et con. 
stanti in Deum fide clarior^ huic regna^ spes est omnia 
vita florentis comimbda postposuit^ per summum scelus 
a su4 sede pulsus^ Absalomis impietatem^ Achitophelis 
perfidiam et acerba semper comitia invicta lenitate et 
patientia ipsis etiam inimicis amicus super avit. Rebus 
humanis major, adversis superior, et coelestis glorise 
studio inflammatus, quod signo caruerit sibi visus 
beatior, miserum banc istam felici, regna terrestna 
coelesti commutavit. 

Hsec Domus^ quam pius Princepslabantem,cont!nuit 
et patria fovit, cui etiam ingenii sui monumenta omnia 
scilicet sua manuscripta custodienda commisit, eam 
corporis ipsius partem qus maximd animus viget, re- 
ligiose servandum suscepit. 

Vixit annis 68. — Regnavit 16. 
Obiit 16 Oct. 1701. 

The Queen of James II. is also interred in 
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the same chapel. She died the 7th of May, 
1718, aged sixty* 

The Duke of Perth was also interred in the 
same chapel, 1716, aged sixty^eight 

The following is copied from the Cemeti^re 
of P^re La Chaise at Paris : — 

Ce Tombeau d*Abbaillard a ete transporte de TEg- 
lise St* Marcel les Chalons sur Saone h. Tan 8. 

Pierre Abbaillard, Fondateur de cette Abbaye^ viyoit 
dans le douzidme sidcle. II se distingua par la profon- 
deur de son s9ayoir^ et par la raret^ de son merite. 
Cependantilpublia un traite de la Trinit^^ que fut con- 
damne par un conseil tenu a Soissons en 1120. U re- 
traita aussitot^ par une commission parfaite^ et pour 
temoigner qu'il n'a\roit que des sentimens orthodox^!] 
0t faire de cette seule pierre ces trois figures qui re- 
presentent les trois personnes divines dans une nature* 
Aprds avoir consacre cette ^glise au Saint Esprit^ qu'il 
nomma " Paraclet" par rapport aux consolations qu'il 
avoit contees pendant la retraite qutl fit en ce lieu. II 
avoit epouse Heloyse^ qui en fut la premiere Abbesse. 
L'amour qui avoit uni leurs esprits durant leur vie^ et 
qui se conserva dans leur absence par des lettres les 
plus spirituelles, a reuni leurs corps dans ce Tombeau^ 
II mourut le 21 Avril, I'an 1143, age de 63 ans^ apr^s 
avoir donne I'un et Tautre des marques d'une vie chre- 
tienne et penitente. 

Par Catherine de la Rochefoucauld, 
Dame Abbasse, 3 Juin, 1701. 
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Left Paris for Lyons on my return to Switzer- 
land a third time. I passed through the forest 
of Fontainbleauy containing thirty thousand 
acres ; it abounds with all kinds of game, also 
the sanglier. The palace is very ancient, begun 
by Louis VII. It is most superbly fitted up ; 
the furniture, it is said, having cost four millions 
of francs. This palace is memorable for Na- 
poleon having signed the instrument of his ab- 
dication in it; afterwards returning to it from 
Elba, and entering Paris again at the head of 
his guards. 

Passed Nemours, where there is a handsome 
bridge, with elliptic arches ; Cosne, celebrated 
for its cutlery ; Pong^s, formerly celebrated for 
its medicinal springs ; Montargis ; Nogent, 
near which is a Roman amphitheatre. Moulins 
recalled to my recollection the story of " poor 
Maria," so beautifully told by Sterne. The 
air is considered pieculiarly mild here, and a 
cheap cbuntry to live in. Lord B. and his 
family resided here for some time. Passed La 
Charite, near which are the banks of the Loire* 
where Napoleon's troops made a stand before 
his abdication. The Loire is a noble river, in 
some places very broad. Passed Mount Tar- 
rare, where the shoe of Sterne^s horse came ofF^ 
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when he entered the peasant^ cottage, of which 
he' has given a most touching- and elegant de- 
scription — of his sitting down and partaking of 
the peasant's supper, and of the old man saying 
the grace, and the dance commencing on the 
green. 

Entered the city of Lyons, which contains a 
hundred and twenty thousand inhabitaMs, and 
celebrated for its manufactures. The junction 
of the Rhone and Saone takes place here. The 
city is surrounded by mountains: byDauphiny 
on the one side, and by Lyonnois on- the other 
The Maison de Ville and Museum are both 
handsome buildings. In the latter are some good 
pictures : Ascension, by Pietro Perrugino 5 
taking of Lisle, by Vander Meulen; St. Fran- 
cois d' Assize when dead, by Spagnoletto; La 
Belle Perdonanne, by Titian ; birds, by Schrei- 
der ; money changers, by Jouvenot, in which 
oxen are represented ; the knife-grinder and a 
young painter, by a Lyonnois, (I think named 
Grovserd) ; the leg of a horse in bronze, found 
many years ago in the Saone, supposed to have 
formed part of an equestrian statue of Augustus. 
The bronze table, containing the harangue made 
by the Emperor Claudian in favour* of Lyons 
found in the eleventh book of the annals of 
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Tacitus ; but supposed to have been improved 
by the historian, the emperor never having 
been esteemed a great orator. The bronze 
statues of the Rhone and Saone, seated on lions, 
and ornamented with the riches brought to 
Lyons by these rivers, are very fine; they 
formerly supported the statue of Louis XIV. in 
the Place Belle Cour. The library contains 
eighty thousand volumes ; but suffered much in 
the time of the revolution, as the soldiers who 
were quartered in it lighted fires with the books 
for six months. I saw a globe which a bomb 
had struck. There is a fine view from the bal- 
cony of this building, which was formerly a con- 
vent of the Jesuits. In the chapel Buonaparte 
held a council for forming the Cisalpine repub- 
lic No city in France has suffered more from 
the revolution than this, or made a more noble 
resistance. When at last it did fall; the most 
atrocious cruelties were committed ; from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred young men 
were daily marched to the Brotteaux or public 
walk, where they were shot on the spot ; others 
were guillotined before the Maison de Ville, the 
wretchj Collet d'Herbois ordering the guillotine 
to be removed here,' that he might feast his eyes 
on the heads as they tumbled. I saw the cross 

k5 
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marking the spot where the loyalists were buried. 
The hospital is very large^ containing beds for 
one thousand patients; the regulations are exn 
cellent, and the sick are attended by nuns. I 
conversed with one of them, who was serving out 
medicine in the apothecary's shop; she was 
polite and well informed, and engaging in her 
manner. The Place Belle Cour is a handsome 
square ; but for a residence the Quai St. Clair^ 
fronting the Rhone, is considered the most 
agreeable. The cathedral is very ancient, also 
the bishop's palace, formerly the residence of 
Cardinal Fesch, opposite to which is the Pont 
Archveche, very neat, of stone. The public 
walks most frequented are the Perrache and the 
Brotteaux; but for a view of Lyons and its en* 
virons, the stranger should go to the chapel of 
Notre Dame de Fourvier, where he will be amply 
repaid for the labour of ascending. It was with 
considerable difficulty that I discovered the 
walk near Lyons, on the banks of the Rhone^ so 
beautifully described by Rousseau: it is as 
follows :— 

^^ I remember to have passed a delightful 
night outside the walls of the town, near a road 
which borders the Rhone or the Saone, I for- 
get which : the opposite side of the road was 
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lined with gardens, elevated above each other 
in terraces ; the day had been extremely hot ; 
the dew bathed the drooping herbage ; there 
was not a breath of wind ; all was tranquil; the 
air was fresh, but not cold; the red cloudy, which 
still lingered after the setting sun, cast a reflec- 
tion of rose colour on the water, and the trees 
on the terraces were filled with nightinfi^ales, 
which from time to time answered eacl other, i 
walked about in a sort of ecstasy, abandoning my 
heart and my senses to the rapture which every- 
thing about me inspired, only sighing now and 
then ^t being obliged to enjoy it all by myself. 
Absc^rbed in this delightful reverie, I continued 
wandering about till it was very late, without 
perceiving that I was tired ; at length I grew 
fisitigued, and composed myself to rest in a sort 
of niche or alcove, which had been cut in the 
walls of the terrace ; the curtains of my couch 
were the branches of the trees; a nightingale was 
singing directly over my head, and I went to 
sleep by his song. My slumbers were sweet ; 
but my waking was still sweeter : it was broad 
daylight ; the sun was shining in my face, the 
water and green grass were spread at my feet, 
and a beautiful prospect stretched itself into the 
distance before me. I got ^up, shook myself. 
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felt that I was hungry, and walked gaily to- 
wards the town to get my breakfast.^ 

On the route from Lyons to Geneva, I had a 
fine view of the Rhone for some considerable 
distance. Passed Mount Cerdon, which put 
me in mind of the Simplon scenery. Saw Nan- 
tua and the lake, also the lake of Silan; both 
small. At Bellegarde, at a short distance from 
the road, went to see "la perte de Rhone:" it 
runs with great rapidity into an abyss ; for the 
space of two hundred paces it is entirely lost, 
and afterwards makes its appearance below a 
wooden bridge, which in the late war was de- 
stroyed by General Suchet. Live ducks and 
animals of different kinds have been thrown into 
the torrent, and have instantly disappeared ; on 
the third or fourth day they have been dis- 
covered floating dead at some distance below. 

After arriving again at Geneva, the same day 
I reached my old quarters near Vevey — there, 
after the gaieties of Paris, to enjoy more pure 
and tranquil pursuits in that beautiful and 
lovely country, in which I now felt myself quite 
at home. Two of my countrymen, Mr. W. and 

his friend, living at the chateau of L near 

me, we agreed to make a little tour together. 

Passing the Lac de Bray, arrived at Mendon 
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(formerly the capital of the Pays de Vaud). From 
thence we went' to Yverdun, through a romantic 
country, arriving in time to be present at the 
weekly examination of the pupils of the cele- 
brated Pestalozzi. The boys were ranged in 
classes, the senior tutor calling them up by 
name, one by one, and demanding of the nine 
tutors present their opinion of the progress of 
their pupils during the last week : this they ap- 
peared to give impartially, for one of them re- 
marked of a boy who happened to have a sister 
present, that he was indolent/ and had point de 
gout pour les sciences ; of an English boy, that 
he had a bon cosur, mais mouvaise botiche. There 
were in all about eighty boys. The chateau is well 
situated and airy. I entered the sleeping-rooms, 
dinner-hall, &c., and remarked an air of pro- 
priety and cleanliness throughout I had some 
conversation with Mr. Schmidt, the senior tutor, 
who appeared a clever, well-informed man. The 
classics, and other accomplishments usual in 
other academies, are taught in this ; the system 
of the school in some instances is peculiar : 
th^re are no premiums or prizes awarded, neither 
is there any corporal punishment inflicted. Pes- 
talozzi himself was present at the examination, 
and bestowed his commendations on the boys as 
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they appeared to merit it, shakiDg them cor- 
dially and affectionately by the hand; some- 
times patting the cheek. He is a venerable 
looking man, past seventy, and commences his 
studies every morning at two o'clock by candle 
light He has by will named two gentlemen 
who are to succeed him in the schooL 

Yverdun is situated in a valley, through which 
runs the lake of Neuchatel : the town is neat, 
and possesses a handsome promenade ; there is, 
however, a great deal of mardiaj which I con- 
ceive an objection to the situation. 

From Yverdun passed through a fine country 
to Neuchatel. Saw Vanmurenst, a ch&teau be- 
tween Yverdun and St. Aubin, belonging to the 
Baron de Barr. It is romantically situated, 
and commands a view of the lake. 

At Neuchatel visited the Maison de Ville, an 
elegant building, erected at the sole expense of 
Monsieur de Furry Bourgeois, who amassed a 
fortune of ten million francs Suisse in commerce: 
he died at Lisbon. I saw here a good picture 
of Frederic the Great, and of the present King 
of Prussia, the Protector of the Canton. I ob>- 
served a very handsome house, belonging to 
Monsieur Fortallis, and also an hospital built at 
the expense of the same family, who are sup- 
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posed to be the richest individuals in Switzer- 
land : their great wealth has been honourably ob- 
tained by commerce, and they appear to make 
the poorer classes a principal object of their care» 
The town of Neuchatel is wealthy ; prettily 
situated on the border of the lake, which for 
magnitude ranks next to Constance. I went to 
see the paintings of Monsieur Lori, who had 
studied at Rome, and was considered the first 
of the profession in Switzerland. His works are 
highly finished. 

From Neuchatel passed through a valley to 
Erlach or Serlier, a small village, from whence 
we took a boat for the island of St Pierre, which 
served for some time as the asylum of Rousseau* 
The island is about a league from Erlach, and 
exceeds in beauty anything that I had conceived 
of it. It is beautifully wooded, and its sides 
clothed with vineyards ; it is about a league in 
circumference. Near it are the picturesque vil- 
lages of Claris and Neuville. We went to the 
farm-house, the only one in the island, and saw 
the room and window where Rousseau used to 
sit. When here he lived with the farmer^s 
family, accommodating himself to their mode of 
living, and joining in their rural sports. I saw 
the little island, called LTsle des Lapins, which 
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Rousseau stocked with rabbits. This retreat 
he was compelled by the Canton de Berne to 
quit, after having remained there only two 
months. There is a pavilion at the top of the 
hill, where an annual fSte of the Vignerons is 
held ; where they assemble, sometimes to the 
number of three hundred, to celebrate the con- 
clusion of the vintage. I observed the spot said 
to have been chosen by Lord Camelford for the 
place of his interment, which is certainly not a 
very picturesque spot ; it is called " La Place 
des Souciers." There were a few stunted trees 
on it lately planted, but I was told that nothing 
would grow on the spot. , The body of Lord 
Gamelford had not been brought there for inter- 
ment. Facing St. Pierre, above Erlach, I ob- 
served, on a romantic little hill, a small church, 
called ^^ Dinliman,*^ (as well as I could under- 
stand the word by a man who spoke nothing but 
German.) . . 

From Erlach I went to Annet, from thence 
to Traiteron, where we procured a guide to 
go across the marais towards Morat, where 
we arrived in the evening. Next morning we 
went to view the field of battle where the Duke 
of Burgundy was so signally defeated by the 
Swiss, twenty thousand men, amongst whom 
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were fifteen hundred nobles, being left dead 
upon the field; -the Duke himself, (who was 
afterwards killed at the battle of Nancy) having 
narrowly escaped by swimming his mule across 
the lake. A chapel or ossuary was built as a 
receptacle for the remains of these slain, forty- 
four feet long, by fourteen broad, with the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

DOM 

Carol! inclyti et fortissimi 
Burgundise duels exercitus 
Moratam obsidens ab 
Helvetiis cssis hoc sui 
Monumentum reliquit. An. Dom. 1479. 

During the French revolution, in 1798, part 
of the 75th demi-brigade, who were Burgun- 
dians, and not wishing that a record of the de- 
feat of their ancestors should remain, destroyed 
the chapel, and in its place erected the tree of 
-Liberty with much military parade, accom- 
panied with flourishes of bugles and shouts of 
victory. A handsome obelisk, fifty-six feet 
high, is now placed again by the Swiss, with 
the following inscription : — " Victoriam, 22 
Juin, 1476, patriam concordia partem, novo 
signat lapide Respublica Friburgensis, 1822." 
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The following is a translation from the Ger* 
man of the battle of Morat : — 

^^ On Saturday, the 22nd of June, very early 
in the morning, being the fSte of the ten thou- 
sand martyrs, it was resolved and unanimously 
decided that every man should begin the day 
by hearing mass, and imploring the grace and 
blessing of God ; then to breakfast, and so pre- 
pare for battle. But, notwithstanding this re- 
solution, there were many worthy men who 
would not either eat or drink till the awful 
question at issue was decided. Hereupon ar- 
rived the brave and honest Zurichers, with 
their banners displayed, and all their strength 
under arms. They were exceedingly fatigued 
and exhausted, having continued their march 
all night, during a heavy and incessant rain, 
which was still pouring down upon us. The 
roads were consequently in a very bad state, so 
that they had been obliged to leave about six 
hundred of their comrades in the woods quite 
exhausted. After a very temporary rest, how* 
ever, the latter also arrived^ and drew up with 
their companions, extremely desirous, as they 
said, that neither halt nor hindrance might ensue 
on their account: — a fact which redounded 
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much to their honour, and< ought never to be 
forgotten by the good people of Berne. Thus, 
without a moment's delay, an avant-garde was 
formed, composed of the men of Thun and Ent* 
libach, with their respective standards — ^and a 
fine body they were-^as well as all the picked 
men from the other Swiss forces : the command 
of whom was given to John Hallwyl, a freeman 
of Berne. • • • As soon as it was observed on 
both sides that those in front had come to blows, 
and were exchanging shots, every Swiss, follow- 
ing the example of his forefathers in that right 
pious and ancient practice, began with uplifted 
hands to repeat five Paternosters and Marias for 
our Saviour's passion, and also for the ten thou- 
sand martyrs, all which was performed with 

great devotion for several times This 

done, the attack commenced in right earnest. 
On both sides heavy culverins were discharged, 
and other machines and field ordnance, some of 
which were but ill supplied. The Swiss pressed 
on with irresistible force and courage till they 
came to a high fence, which it was impossible to 
cross ; they then turned round, and, entering 
into a narrow passage, pushed forward : but 
in this they sustained considerable loss. Their 
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resolution, however, still increasing with the 
difficulty, they strained every nerve, and, after 
much hard fighting, reached the camp of the 
Duke of Burgundy, which was deserted at their 
advance. But the Swiss, without halting, con- 
tinued the pursuit, and put to the sword all 
who fell into their hands. Among the Bur- 
gundians the disorder was so sudden and com- 
plete, that many, in terror and despair, threw 
themselves into the lake^ the whole banks of 
which were covered with them, so that they 
could not be counted. Many noble regiments, 
superbly equipt and mounted, plunged into the 
lake, thinking by the strength and spirit of 
their steeds to. swim across. They were seen to 
throw down their arms, ornaments, badges of 
honour, and everything else of which they could 
divest themselves, to aid the chance of saving 
their lives. But those who were not slain, after 
having long buffeted the waves, perished by a 
miserable death, and were thus swallowed up. 
It was a truly pitiable spectacle to see so many 
gallant and high-born knights floundering and 
sinking in the dark waters, which were now 
chafed into a storm by the desperate struggles 
of men and steeds. But their pride (continues 
the chronicler) had well merited a death of such 
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disgrace and humiliatioD. Let all good people 
of Berne, therefore, eschew heedless pride, and 
remain stedfast in their obedience to the com- 
mandments of God ; . the due observance of 
which will make all things to prosper in their 
hands. Besides these, others also were found 
perched upon trees, which they had climbed in 
the moment of panic, and thus (says thej same 
authority) from fear they learned to fly with- 
out feathers. Among them were found many 
females completely armed, but the moment their 
sex was made known, they were respected and 
put out of danger. The Bernese and their allies, 
with all ' thdr baniiers displayed, remained in 
possession of the Duke's camp, in which was 
much gold and silver, and much princely ap- 
parel ; but these fell chiefly into the hands of 
rogues and other . camp-followers in the rear, 
the . fighting men having had all the glory, 
but. very little of the plunder." - 

There is a curious circumstance respecting 
the Lake of Morat, which has aflbrded good 
foundation for popular superstition^ namely, the 
deep-red colour which its waters sometimes 
assume, a phenomenon occasioned by the conserva 
purpuriea pellinosa, an aquatic plant which floats 
on its surface,.'^ looking like the blood of the 
Burgundians.^' 
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Voltaire has written the following lines on 
Morat : — 

'' Je Tois la liberie^ cependant tous ses biens 
Descendent de Morat eu habit de guerri^re^ 
Les mains teintes du sang des fiers Autriciens, 
£t de Ciiarles le Temeraire. 
Devant elle on portoit ces piques et ces dards 
On tirerait ces canons^ ces echelles fatales 
Qu'elle m^me brisa^ quand ses mains triomphales 
De Morat en danger defendait les ramparts* 
Tout un peuple la suit^ sa naive allegresse 
Fit a tout I'Appenin repeter ses clameurs ; 
Leurs fronts sont couronn^s de ces fleurs que la 
Gr^ce 
Aux champs de Mabathon prodiguait auxvanqueurs.*' 

I was very desirous to bring away some me- 
morial of this great battle, and was fortunate in 
digging up with my own hands two of the 
largest bones yet discovered : a femur and sub- 
maxillary bone. I intend preserving them with 
as much care as Byron did, and they are now 
safe from profanation. Postilions, it is well 
known, have had them converted into the 
handles of knives ; having been bitched for so 
many centuriesy they took a fine polish. 

Byron, who compares Morat to Marathon^ 
says5 ^^ I ventured to bring away as much as 
may have made the quarter of a hero, for which 
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the sole excuse is, that if I had noty the next 
passers-by might have perverted them to a worse 
use than the careful preservation I intend for 
them." 

*' But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan^ 
Morat ! the proud^ the patriot field ! where man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain^ 
Nor blush for those who conquer'd on that plain. 
Here Burgundy bequeathed his tombless host^ 
A bony heap, through ages to remain^ 
Themselves their monument; — the Stygian coast 
Unsepulchred they roam'd^ and shriek'd each wan- 

d'ring ghost: 
While Waterloo with Canns's carnage vies^ 
Morat and Marathon^ twin names^ shaU stand ; 
Thine were true glory's stainless victories. 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 
All unbought champions, in no princely cause 
Of vice-entail'd corruption ; they no land 
Doom'd to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Makingkings' rights.divitieby some Draconic clause." 

From Morat I went on to Avenche, the an- 
cient Aventicum of the Romans, and capital 
of Helvetia ; a city formerly several miles in 
circumference ; its walls washed by the lake ; 
now sunk to a town of a few hundred inhabit- 
ants. The situation is beautiful, and several 
antiquities have been discovered, particularly 
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a bath with mosaic pavement, which I went to 
see ; it is almost as perfect as the fine remains I 
recollect seeing at Leicester. The form was 
circular, with an urn and swan drinking out of 
it, surrounded by a rich border, with small or- 
naments of fish at the comers; the colours, 
red, black, and white. There are also the re- 
mains of a small amphitheatre. But I cannot 
better describe this ancient and interesting spot 
than by quoting Byron. 

'' By a lone wall a lonelier <:olumn rears^ 

A grey and grief-worn aspect of old days^ — 

'Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years> 

And looks as with the wild bewilder'd gaze 

Of one to stone converted by amaze, 

Yet still with consciousness ; and there it stands^ 

Making a marvel that it not decays. 

When the coeval pride of human hands 

Levell'd Aventicum, hath strew'd her subject lands : 

And there — Oh ! sweet and sacred be the name, — 

•Julia — the Daughter, the devoted — ^gave 

* Julia Alpinula. 
Hicjaceo 
Infelicis patris infelix proles, 
De« Aventie Sacerdos : 
Ezorare patris necem non potui, 
Male mori in fatis ille erat. 
Vixi annos 23. 
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Her youth to Heaven ; her heart beneath^ a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's, broke o*er a father's grave. 
Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and hers would crave 
The life she lived in ; but the judge was just. 
And then she died on him she could not save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust. 
And held within their urn one mind, one heart, one 

dust. 
But these are deeds which should not pass away. 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay, 
The enslavers and the enslaved their death and birth. 
The high, the mountain majesty of worth 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe. 
And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun's face, like yonder alpine snow, 
Imperishably pure beyond all things below." 

^^ I know of no human composition so affect- 
ing as this, nor a history of deeper interest : 
these are the names and actions which ought 
not to perish, and to which we turn with a true 
and healthy tenderness, from the wretched and 
glittering detail of a confused mass of con- 
quests and battles, with which the mind is 
roused for a time to a false and feverish sympa- 
thy, from whence it recurs at length with all 
the nausea consequent on such intoxication."* 

Returned to Vevey by Fribourg, which I 

• Byron. 

L 
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had before visited. The situation is very ro- 
mantic: the people cathoh'c. Over the ca- 
thedral door is a curious carving, in stone, re- 
presenting the Day of Judgment, with Justice 
holding the scales, and weighing men according 
to their merits : those found deserving are 
shown the door to heaven by St. Peter ; those 
who are not^ are put into a hote or basket, and 
the devil is seen carrying them off, and plung- 
ing them into a fiery furnace. There is now 
erected at Fribourg one of the finest suspen- 
sion bridges in Europe, more wonderful than 
that at the Menai Straits. 

Went to the church at Vevey, to witness the 
ceremony of admitting the young people to 
the communion. Monsieur Monoron preached 
an excellent sermon from Hebrews, iii. 12. 
The communicants were ranged before the 
pulpit, and examined in their catechism, &c. 
All the young women were dressed in white, 
with veils. The church was extremely crowded, 
and the scene very interesting. Several months 
before the reception of the communicants, they 
are examined by the minister, and during that 
time abstain from all the usual sources of gaiety 
and amusements, such as evening parties, &c. 

At the church of St. Clair I went to see the 
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promotions, or examination and distribution of 
prizes to the boys educated at the college of 
Vevey : they were all dressed in uniform, from 
the age of seven or eight to fifteen, being di- 
vided into different classes. The medals, (sil- 
ver,) to the number of about one hundred, were 
delivered by the minister, Monsieur Monoron, 
who pronounced an appropriate discourse in the 
presence of the municipality. A band of 
music played national airs, — the Kanz des 
Vaches, Oh ma patrie, &c. The church was 
very full, and the scene altogether extremely in- 
teresting. In the afternoon, the boys paraded 
the streets with colours [flying, on which was 
represented " William Tell ;" afterwards they 
went to the market-place, to fire with the ar- 
balite, or cross-bow, at an artificial bird placed 
in a tree. The boy who succeeded in bringing 
it down was named " Chevalier," the Colonel, 
and who was also most distinguished for his 
learning : he received a prize of forty francs as 
a marksman, and closed the day by giving an 
entertainment to his schoolfellows. At the col- 
lege M. Briddell was the head master. The 
classics, mathematics, French, geography, &c., 
are taught. 

'^£t vous^ peuple choisi^ d'ont la simplicite 
Pr^fere si tous los biens la mediocrit6^ 

L 2 
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Des folles passions ne doutant les ravages, 
De leurs feux devorans vous de j^ des v os coeurs ; 
De ]' univers eiitier tous voyez les naiifrages 
Dubant de vos rochers^ asyle de vos moeurs."* 

Rousseau, after several years^ absence from 
Switzerland, writes: 

^^ Plus j approchois de la Suisse, plus je me 
sentoisemu. L'instant, oil des hauteurs de Jura 
je decouvris le Lac de Geneve, fut un instant 
d'^extase et de ravissement. La vue de men pays, 
si cheri, oil des torrens de plaisir avoient inonde 
mon coeiir, le doux air de la patrie, plus suave 
que les parfuras de Torient ; cette terre, riche et 
fertile, ce pay sage unique, le plus beaudontroeil 
humain put jamais frappe; sejourcharmantauquel 
jen'avoisrien trouv6 d'egal dans le tour du monde; 
I'aspect d'un peuple heureux et libre; la 
douceur de la saison, la s^renite du climat, 
milles souvenirs delicieux qui reveilloient tous 
les sentimens que j'avois gout^s ; toute cela me 
jettoit dans des transports que je . ne puis 
d'^crire, et sembloit me rendre a la fois la 
jouissance de ma vie entit^re.'' 

Nothing, perhaps, strikes a stranger more for- 
cibly than the profound peace and tranquillity 
that reigns in Switzerland and its alliances. 

It is remarkable to see such a knot of govem- 

• Haller. 
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ments, which are so divided amongst themselves 
in matters of religion, maintain so uninter- 
rupted a union and correspondence, that no 
one of them is for invading the rights of ano- 
ther, but remains content with the bounds of 
its first establishment Frequently, as in the case 
at Claris, there is only one church between the 
catholics and the protestants. This harmony 
which subsists must be chiefly ascribed to the 
nature of the people, and the institution of 
their governments. Were the Swiss animated 
by rivalry or ambition, some or other of their 
states would immediately break in upon the 
rest ; or were the states as many principalities, 
they might often have an ambitious sovereign 
at the head of them, that would embroil his 
neighbours, and sacrifice the repose of his sub- 
jects to his own glory. But as the inhabitants 
of these countries are naturally of a heavy 
phlegmatic temper, if any of their leading 
members have more fire and spirit than comes 
to their share, it is quickly tempered by the 
coldness and moderation of the rest who sit at 
the helm with them. To this we may add, 
that the Alps is the worst spot of ground in 
the world to make conquests in. A great part of 
the governments being so naturally intrenched 
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among woods and mountains, however it be, 
we find no such disorders among them as one 
would expect in such a multitude of states; 
for as soon as any public rupture happens, it is 
immediately healed by the moderation and 
good offices of the rest that interpose. 

As all the considerable governments among 
the Alps are commonwealths, so indeed it is 
a constitution the most adapted of any other 
to the poverty and the barrenness of these 
countries. 

We may see only in a neighbouring govern- 
ment, Savoy, the ill consequences of having a 
despotic prince in a state that is most of it 
composed of rocks and mountains ; for, notwith- 
standing there is a vast extent of lands, and 
many of them better than those of the Swiss 
and Grisons, the common people among the 
latter are much more at their ease, and enjoy 
greater affluence in all the convenience and com- 
forts of life. A prince's court eats too much 
into the income of a poor state, and generally 
introduces a kind of luxury and magnificence, 
that sets every particular person upon making 
a higher figure in his station, than is generally 
consistent with his revenue. It is the great en- 
deavour of the several cantons of Switzerland 
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to banish from among them everything that 
looks like pomp or superfluity ; for which 
purpose were formerly enacted ** les loix somp- 
tuaires ;'' but these, from modern innovations, 
have fallen very much into disuse. There is 
still, however, an original simplicity amongst 
the Swiss, both in appearance and manner. 
They are a happy people who find in the na- 
ture of their country, and in the constitution 
of their government, two barriers impenetrably 
opposed against luxury. In the canton of Ap- 
penzell luxury penetrates alone, and appears 
conspicuous in the ornaments of a Vache, who 
frequently carries a superb bell, suspended 
from the neck, amounting to the sum of fifty 
livres tournois, although at the same time the 
whole of the peasant's wardrobe does not 
amount to the value of twenty florins. In some 
of the cantons it is forbidden to lose more at 
cards, or any game of chance, than six florins. 
The ministers, who are deservedly much looked 
up to, and who watch over, in general, with 
strict attention the morals of the people, are 
constantly preaching against extravagance, and, 
in consequence of the influence of foreigners, 
such counsel is highly necessary : if feasting 
and gambling were once introduced into this 
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happy country, the pristine purity of manners 
would soon become tainted, their martial ar- 
dour quickly lost, their tempers would become 
too soft for their climate, and their expenses 
outrun their incomes; besides that the materials 
for their luxury must be brought from other 
nations, which would immediately ruin a coun- 
try that has few commodities of its own to ex- 
port, and is not overstocked with money. 

I remember very well holding a conversation 
with a Swiss gentleman on the resources of his 
country, and asking him what he considered to 
be an independent fortune. He immediately 
mentioned a Monsieur D., who had a very good 
house in Vevey, also a campagne, and who did 
not possess more than sijff milles louts. On 
contrasting that with what would be considered 
an independence in Great Britain, and alluding 
to the immense fortune left by Mr. Thelusson, 
my Swiss friend, remarked that that would 
have been almost sufficient to purchase all the 
land in Switzerland. 

Luxury wounds a republic in its very vitals, 
as its natural consequences are rapine, avarice, 
and injustice; for the more money a man 
spends, the more must he endeavour to aug- 
ment his stock, which at last sets the liberty 
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and votes of a commonwealth to sale, if they 
find any foreign power that is able to pay the 
price of them. We see nowhere the pernicious 
effects of luxury on a republic more exempli- ^ 
fied than in thdt of the ancient Romans, which 
immediately found itself poor as soon as this 
vice got a footing among them, though they 
were possessed of all the riches in the world. 
We find, in the beginning and increase of their 
commonwealth, strange instances of the con- 
tempt of money, because, indeed, they were 
either strangers to the pleasure that might be 
procured by it ; or, in other words, because they 
were wholly ignorant of the arts of luxury. 
But as soon as they once entered into a state 
of pleasure, politeness, and magnificence, they 
fell into a thousand violences^ conspiracies, and 
divisions, that threw them into all the disorders 
imaginable, and terminated in the utter sub- 
version of the commonwealth. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the commonwealths of Switzer- 
land are ever labouring at the suppression and 
prohibition of everything that may tend to in- 
troduce vanity and luxury. Besides the several 
fines that were formerly set upon plays, games, 
balls, and feastings, they had many customs 
among them which very much contributed 

l5 
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to the keeping up of their ancient simplicity. 
The bourgeois, who were at the head of the 
government, were obliged to appear at all their 
public assemblies in a black cloak and a band. 
The women^s dress is in general very plain ; 
persons of both sexes occasionally wear orna- 
ments, but they are by no means costly, serving 
rather as marks of distinction than to make a 
figure. The chief officers of Berne, for exam- 
ple, were known by the crowns of their hats, 
which were deeper than those of an inferior 
character. The holiday clothes of the peasants 
generally descend from father to son, and are 
seldom worn out till the second or third gene- 
ration ; so that it is common enough to see a 
countryman in the doublet and breeches of his 
great-great-grandfather. 

No people have fought more nobly for their 
liberty than the Swiss : harassed and insulted by 
the Austrians, they at last determined to throw 
off their yoke. In 139S, by the death of 
Adolphe of Nassau, who lost his crown and life 
at the battle of Worms, the Swiss lost their 
friend and protector. Albert of Austria, eldest 
son of Rodolph of Hapsburg, being elected 
emperor under the title of Albert I., became 
the scourge of Helvetia, and was resolved upon 
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subjecting it entirely to his own authority ; to 
effect which he sent into Switzerland two im- 
perial prefects, — Geisler, whose residence was 
fixed at a chateau called the Tower of Altorff, 
— Landenberg at the ch^iteau of Sarnen, in the 
canton of Underwald; — men without principle or 
integrity, and the vile instruments of a viler 
tyrant. The cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and 
Under walden, determining to be liberated, joined 
in a solemn league to defend their liberty, and 
were headed by the patriotic triumvirate, Walter 
Furst of Uri, Werner Scauffacher of Schweitz, 
the young Arnold of Melchtal of Underwal- 
den, and in a short time by other patriots ; 
amongst the first of which ranks William Tell, 
whose well-known history I need not here re- 
peat, as to his shooting the apple from his song's 
head at Altorfi^, &c« On the 5th of January, 
1308, the confederates assembled near the village 
of Brounnen, and took a solemn oath of alliance, 
that all their cantons should remain closely 
united in defence of their country for the space 
often years: neither fearing the House of Aus- 
tria, nor any of the dangers which surrounded 
them, they thought only of liberty and the call 
of their country. 

On the 20th of November, 1315, after the 
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important meeting of Morgarten, more con- 
vinced than ever of the urgent necessity of 
drawing closer and closer the ties which united 
them, sixty deputies, twenty from each of the 
three cantons, assembled again at Brounnen, 
and there declared a perpetual confederation. 
^^ It is thus, O Geisler,'^ cried a national poet — 
^' que ce m^me ch^peau avec lequel tu te tenois 
d^un peuple opprim^ est devenu le signal de 
la ligue Helvetique, telle a et^ sa premiere 
origine.^ This memorable revolution was ac- 
complished without violence, and without effu- 
sion of blood ; the only example to be found in 
history of such an event. 

An author with much justice has observed :— 
^^ II n'est peut-6tre pas un seul endroit au 
roonde oii les avantages de Pindustrie se fussent 
mieux sentir qu'en Suisse. £n traversant ses 
parties montagneuse, on est frapp6 d'admiration 
en voyant des rochers autrefois steriles couverts 
de vignes ou de riches paturages ; et en apper- 
^evant les traces de la charme sur les bords de 
precipices si escarp^s qu'onauroit peine slcroire 
q'un cheval put y'grimper. II a fallu vaincre 
les obstacles du sol, de la situation, et du climat. 
Ces etrangers nes dans des pays unis et plats, 
sont en effet etonnes de voir la charme tracer 
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des sillons sur ces pentes rapides, oil les b^tes 
d'attelage ont peine assurer leur pas. En Suisse 
Tart de Tagriculture est un etat de guerre oontre 
Vingratitude du sol, contre la diiBculte des 
chemins, I'intemperance des saisons, et que sou- 
vent tout Tavantage de cette guerre est pour 
Tagriculteur intelligent et laboureux." 

In La Vallais, the traveller in passing through 
may observe the reaping of the^harvest in July, 
and in returning in October may perceive the 
farmer cutting barley green ; in some places, by 
varying the crops, jf^we harvests have been made 
in the space of two years. Hay is frequently 
made fourand five times a year; and in no country 
have I ever seen finer cattle, more particularly 
les vaches ; in May they begin to ascend the 
mountains ; and it is said that the cows them- 
selves are aware of their approaching liberation, 
and manifest their eagerness to taste again their 
favourite pasture, from which they have been 
estranged from the month of October preceding. 
For seven months they are fed on hay, and are 
only driven out for water. The dairyman lives 
in a cottage or chalet, makes the butter and 
cheese, and sends it down to the markets in the 
valley for sale. Salted butter is not known, 
but i^fondUy or melted down, and preserved for 
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Mrinter consumption. One louis d'or per annum 
is the usual demand made for the pasturage of 
each cow on the mountains : no pasturage can 
be finer. There are large numbers of goats 
kept in Switzerland. One herdsman takes the 
charge of many, and collects them by daylight 
at the diiFerent hamlets, sounding a horn as he 
approaches, and the animals I have seen coming 
out as if aware of their summons : at sunset the 
goatherd again returns them to their homes. 
There are few manufactures of any note in 
Switzerland; the fine cloths, hats, &c. come 
from France. At Berne there is a foundry for 
arms; at St. Gall linen is made, and various 
fabrics of cottons and stuffs, worn by the pea- 
santry. From Neufchatel, lace, wine, and cheese 
are exported, also jewellery from Geneva. 

The following inscription was placed over 
the door of the house formerly inhabited by 
General Ludlow at Vevey : 

Omne solum forti patria quia patris. 

General Ludlow retired to Vevey, having 
been obliged by the magistrates of Geneva to 
quit that territory, at the solicitation of the 
Duchess of Orleans : he lived to an advanced 
age, and was interred at the church of St. Mar- 
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tin at Vevey, The following is a copy of the 
epitaph : — 

'^ Siste gradum^ et respice. 

*'Hic jacet Edward Ludlow, Anglus natione, 
provincisB Wiltoniensis, filius Henrici equestris 
ordinis, Senatorque Parliamenti, cujus quoque 
fuit membrum Patrum stemmate clarus et nobilis 
virtute propria nobilior, religione protestante et 
insigni pietate coruscus, ^tatis anno 23, Tri- 
bunus Miiitum, paulo post exercitfis Praetor 
priraavus. Tunc Hibernorum doraitor, in 
pugna intrepidus et vitae prodigus, in victoria 
clemenset roansuetus, patriae libertatis defensor, 
et potestatis arbitrarise propugnator acerrimus ; 
CUJU9 causa ab eadein Patria 32 annis extorris, 
raeliorique fortunS. dignus, apud Helvetiis se 
recepit ; ibique aetatis anno 73 moriens suae de- 
siderium relinquens, sedes ceteras, laetus advo- 
lavit. 

Hocce monu men turn, in perpetuam verae et 
sincerae pietatis erga Maritum defunctum memo- 
riam, dicat et vovat Domina Elizabeth de 
Tboroas, ejus strenua et constantissima tarn in 
infortuniis quam in matrimonia consors dilec- 
tissima, quae, animi magnitudine et vi amoris 
conjugalis mota, eum in exilium ad obitum usque 
constanter secuta est. Anno. Dom. 1693.'* 
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Near the tomb of Ludlow is the following 
depositorium : — 

" Andrea Broughton armigeri Anglicani 
Magditonensis in comitatu cantu ubi his Praetor 
urbanus dignatusque etiam fnit sen ten tiam Regis 
Regum preferre, quam ob causam expulsus 
patria sua, peregrinatione ejus finitll, solo 
senectutis morbo aifectus sequies-consa ab labo- 
ribus suis in Domino dormivit, 22 die Feb., An. 
Dom. 1687, ^Etatis suse 84." 

When Addison was in Switzerland, he states — 
" The inhabitants of the place could give no 
account of this Broughton ; but I suppose, by 
his epitaph, it was the same person that was 
clerk to the pretended High Court of Justice 
which passed sentence on the royal martyr." 

Whilst living near Vevey, I learned that the 
now celebrated missionary WolflF had passed 
through on his way to Rome, and had been 
anxious to borrow a Hebrew Bible. Knowing 
the Swiss gentleman to whom he had applied 
for it, and with whom he had sojourned near 
a fortnight, I heard the particulars of Mr. 
Wolff's early life. His father was a Jewish 
Rabbi, and, on the son becoming a Christian, he 
was expelled the paternal roof, and thrown on 
the world unprotected* From Switzerland he 
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went to Rome, and was received into the Pro- 
paganda College. There I saw him. Having 
found reason for dissenting from the Catholic 
church, and perhaps endeavouring to convert 
others, he was by orders of the Pope expelled 
from Rome. I have since once met him at a 
Bible Society. He married Lady Georgiana 
Walpole, daughter of the Earl of Orford ; and 
it is said when he was remonstrated with for 
aspiring at such high conneadon, he replied, " I 
am descended from a very old family, an Israelite^ 
and I have only married into that of a Gentile.*' 
His missionary labours have carried him over 
great part of the world. He is most enthusiastic 
and persevering in his endeavours to make Con- 
verts to the christian religion, and to bring all 
into one fold, under one Shepherd. The dangers 
and difficulties that he has surmounted are won- 
derful : in one instance he was tied to the tail of 
a horse, and severely beaten. 

Previous to my leaving Switzerland for Eng- 
land, a ball was given by my friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. S., at their Campagne Bell — r. Amongst 
other dances on that evening I called for an 
English eontre-danse : a Swiss gentleman, a 
Mr. P., thought proper to alter the figure, and 
make it quite a different dance ; and being in 
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the house of an Englishman, I considered that he 
had taken a great liberty in so doing, and I 
hinted as much to him, at which hejired. The 
next morning, after breakfast, he called on me 

with his friend Mr. , and demanded an 

apology for himself^ and for the whole Pays de 
Vatid, I very coolly replied, that I would 
neither do the one nor the other. He then said I 
must fight him, and with swords. The challenge, 
I said, I accepted, but that as in our country we 
used ptatohi I would fight with no other weapon. 
It was then arranged that we should meet in Savoy* 
I was happy to be able to procure an English- 
man, Mr. , living near me, as a second. We 

then had to go in search of pistols, but could find 
no such thing, till at last a German gentleman 
lent me a brace, very unfit for the purpose, and 
which had not been used for years. I then im- 
mediately ordered a boat to cross the lake ; but 
a storm setting in, and the wind proving con- 
trary, the boatmen said it was impossible to 
make Savoy. My antagonist, with his second 
and surgeon, having previously proceeded some 
hours before, I was left with my friend in a 
very awkward predicament. We determined 
to cross the Rhone at the head of the lake, and 
go round by land in a carriage ; but by this 
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time our intention had been suspected^ and we 
were for a long time baffled in every attempt to 
hire one ; at last we succeeded, but, just as we 
were crossing the Rhone, a Monsieur A., a friend 
of mine, passed us at a rapid pace. On coming 
to the place appointed, I found my opponent 
arrived ; and apologising for being late, I then 
put myself in the hands of ray second to make 
the necessary arrangements. Monsieur A«, who 
had passed us on the road, was determined, if 
possible, to prevent a duel : he succeeded, and 
much credit was due to him in seeing that on 
both sides every thing was honourably adjusted, 
and we all recrossed the lake the next morning, 
good friends. I found on my return that my 
intended opponent was considered a first-rate 
shot. On the table, at the inn, I had observed 
it covered with pistols and arms of all descrip^ 
tions. Much anxiety was kindly expressed at 
Vevey during my absence. The family, I was 
told, at the Campagne Bell — r, had sat up all 
ilight, and I felt much gratitude for the kind 
feelings evinced on my account. 

I am now about to bid a long adieu to Swit- 
zerland, where I have passed so many happy 
days, and met with so much kindness from my 
friends at and in the neighbourhood of Vevey, 
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allowed to be one of the most beautiful spots iii 
Europe. 

I left Vevey by the route of Mendon and 
Morat to Payerne, at which place I did not fail 
to see the saddle of the celebrated Queen Berthe, 
as also part of her remains, which had been dis- 
covered by accident ; the upper and lower jaw- 
bone, containing the teeth, were almost entire, 
one of which I procured to add to my relics. 
This queen was interred at Payerne nine hun- 
dred and eighty-six years since. 

From Payerne I proceeded to Berne, from 
thence to Soleure, the capital of the canton, an 
old town, formerly fortified, containing about 
six thousand inhabitants. There are manu- 
factories of cotton and linen there. This place 
was particularly interesting to me on account of 
having" formerly had within its walls the patriotic 
Kosciusco, whom I had the good fortune to meet 
at the baths of PAUiaz. I saw the house of the 
bailiff 2eltner, with whom he lived, enjoying 
the society of a small circle of friends, and 
usually making short excursions on a favourite 
pony, unattended, disliking pomp and ceremony. 
His remains were deposited in the church of the 
Jesuits, where they lay until removed by a de- 
putation of Polish noblemen, who were sent fo 
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the express purpose ; and, on their arrival in 
Poland, his body was interred with all the 
honours due to so great a name. At a short 
distance from Soleure I saw the hermitage, — 
extremely pretty, and the walks kept in good 
order at the expense of the town. 

I arrived at Basle, at the inn of the Three 
Kings, where there is a gallery over the Rhone, 
commanding a delightful view. There I dined. 
The cathedral is a handsome and venerable 
building. I visited the citadel, in which I saw 
the armour belonging to Charles le Temeraire, 
and which was worn by him at the battle of 
Morat. In the museum I saw the will of 
Erasmus, several of his letters, his seal, &c. He 
was interred in the cathedral There is a very 
good picture of him by Holbein. I made in- 
quiry after the celebrated " Dance of Death," 
painted by Holbein, but it exists no more. The 
public walk of St. Pierre is good ; but in all re- 
spects I much preferred the city of Berne. 

From Basle I went to Strasburg, of which I 
have before given a description. It is remark- 
able chiefly for the cathedral, the tower of which 
is four hundred and ninety-flve feet high : it is 
higher than St. Peter's at Rome. The country 
around Strasburg is very fine. 
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Alsace has always been celebrated for the 
richness and fertility of its soil. There is also 
one of the finest breeds of horses I have almost 
ever seen : those which I saw in wagons would 
have graced any gentleman^s carriage. The 
peasantry were well clothed, and a general air 
of propriety and happiness was apparent. 

I passed Landau, Spires, and Worms, small 
towns. Heidelberg I did not see. 

Arrived at Mentz (Mayence), a strong place, 
and in time of war requiring a garrison of thirty- 
six thousand men. The town belongs to the 
Grand Duke of Darmstadt. The territory is 
defended by Austrian and Prussian troops. 

I passed over to Cassel by the floating bridge, 
six hundred paces long. Embarked at Mayence 
for Cologne, in a very good boat, at six o^clock 
in the morning. The scenery on both sides — 
hills covered with woods and vineyards, inter- 
spersed with handsome chateaux, and almost 
innumerable towns and villages — is confessedly 
grand, and particularly on approaching Co- 
blentz, and looking up to the celebrated fortress 
of Erenbreitzen, celebrated by Lord Byron in his 
third canto of Childe Harold, which I would 
recommend every tourist who passes down the 
Rhine to carry in his hand, as it most beauti- 
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fully and most faithfully describes the most re- 
markable objects which you pass. Opposite to 
Newied I observed the monument of General 
Hoche, erected by the French army. That of 
the brave General Marceau has been most 
shamefully destroyed — proof of a paltry feeling. 
Passed Drachenfels and the seven hills. 

I arrived at Cologne on the evening of the 
second day from my leaving Mayence, the dis- 
tance being about thirty-six leagues. The grand 
route made by Napoleon runs almost the whole 
way by the side of the Rhine, and from your 
carriage you have almost the same advantages 
of admiring the scenery that you have by em- 
barking in a boat, and if the wind prove con- 
trary, which was the case with me, I would re- 
<;ommend in preference the going by land from 
Mentz. I was much gratified with the scenery 
on the Rhine, but, on the whole, prefer the 
scenery on the Adige. 

I did not remain long at Cologne: except 
the church, I did not find anything of much 
interest there. 

I arrived at Dusseldorf, a neat town, contain- 
ing thirteen thousand inhabitants. The cele- 
brated gallery of pictures is no longer to be seen 
there, having been removed to Munich. I saw 
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a very fine museum, belonging to Mr. Bant, a 
very polite and interesting old gentleman. I 
saw there a very large comu-amonis, weighing 
one hundred and forty pounds. The public 
gardens are laid out with a great deal of taste. 
In the market-place stands a colossal statue of 
the Elector John William in bronze, finely 
executed. 

I left Dusseldorf by Neus, Cleves, Nimeguen, 
&c. ; the road the worst, without exception, I 
had travelled on the Continent : a great part of it 
was of deep sand, through which we could only 
move at a foot-pace. 

Utrecht I found a handsome town, containing 
about thirty thousand inhabitants, chiefly re- 
markable for the church tower, four hundred 
and eighty feet high. I ascended it, and en- 
joyed a magnificent view. Saw the obelisk 
erected by Marmont's army, Arnheim, &c &c. 
In the evening I walked in the promenade in the 
Mall, the most magnificent walk in Holland, 
three hundred toises in length. When the 
French occupied Utrecht, Louis XIV. made it 
a capital offence for any soldier to deface or in- 
jure a tree. I visited the botanic garden, and 
the university once so celebrated. Pope Adrian 
v., preceptor to Charles V., was bom here. Here 
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was signed, in 1579, the treaty of union of the 
seven united provinces of Holland^ and in 1713 
the famous treaty between England, France, 
and Holland. 

Embarked in a trahschuyt for Amsterdam, 
twenty-four miles: these boats are drawn by 
horses, and start regularly at a given hour when 
the bell rings, and you know within a few 
minutes as to the time of your arrival at your 
destination. The fare is extremely reasonable, 
and the accommodation very good ; there are 
two cabins, one of a higher price than the other. 
Between Utrecht and Amsterdam, on both sides 
almost the whole way, are the country-houses 
of merchants, some of them very elegant, and 
laid out with much taste. 

At Amsterdam I went to see the palace, for- 
merly called the Stadthouse ; it is built, accord- 
ing to Evelyn, on 13,659 great masts of fir. The 
great room is one of the finest I ever saw ; it 
was superbly furnished by Louis Buonaparte : 
there is a very good collection of Dutch paint- 
ings in it by Potter, Woenix, Vandevelde, Ru- 
bens, &c* Visited the admiralty and dock* 
yards, and admired the admirable order in which 
everything was regulated. Saw the model- 
room, in which was the model of Admiral De 

M 
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Winter's ship, taken by Lord Duncan. Several 
frigates were building. Visited the old church, 
and ascended the steeple, from which there is a 
very fine view. Saw several of the public cha- 
ritable institutions, Maison des Orphelins and 
Foundling Hospital, containing nearly six thou- 
sand children. Went to the Portuguese Jewish 
synagogue, very much resembling that which 
I had seen at Leghorn. 

I crossed the harbour and river Y , and 

went in a carriage with Professor C — v — t, of 
Cambridge, to the village of Broeh, celebrated 
for its extreme cleanliness ; the Emperor Joseph 
II. was refused admittance into one of the houses 
as it was said, ** These strangers will only dirt)? 
them." We were fortunate enough to be ad- 
mitted into one of them, and nothing could 
exceed the neatness and regularity we observed 
to reign throughout; it was with great difficulty 
that we could discover which room was called 
the kitchen; for the grates, fire-irons, &c., all 
appeared polished and bright as silver. The 
people of this village keep distinct within them- 
selves, generally intermarrying with each other : 
they are reported to be very wealthy. 

From Broeh we drove to Saardam, where 
Peter the Great lived ten months, in the year 
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1696, and worked as a common ship-carpenter. 
I saw the cabin and bed in which he slept. 
The Emperor Alexander had visited the spot ; 
also Napoleon. 

I did not leave Amsterdam with much regret, 
as the weather had become very hot, and the 
canals were extremely offensive. I could easily 
imagine that drinking gin and smoking cigars 
were, perhaps, the best and necessary preven- 
tives against contagion. All the water drunk at 
Amsterdam is either rain-water, or brought by 
the canal from Utrecht. 

I arrived at Haarlem, and went to the great 
church to hear the celebrated organ, which only 
plays twice a week, between twelve and one. I 
was highly gratified ; the sounds indeed are 
wonderful ; sometimes like the roaring of thun- 
der, at other times like the warbling of singing 
birds. It has sixty-eight stops, and eight thou- 
sand pipes ; the largest is thirty-eight feet six- 
teen inches in diameter. I went to see the 
palace in the wood, built by the late Mr. Hope, 
and formerly inhabited by Louis Buonaparte ; 
there is nothing very imposing in the exterior, 
but the interior is most splendid. The staircase 
is of white marble, leading to a noble salon of 
vast dimensions, the floor of which is inlaid 

M 2 
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with ebony and other foreign wood. The 
mother of the King of the Netherlands usually 
resided in it. I did not omit visiting the garden 
of Van Eeden and Company. In the sixteenth 
century this town was famous for its tulipomania^ 
when extravagant sums were given for tuh'ps. I 
procured specimens of the most rare. Haarlem 
is a very clean town. It was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1 572. I saw a private but most 
valuable cabinet of natural history, and shown 
with the great politeness and urbanity. 

Arrived at Leyden : saw the churches, uni- 
versity, &c., and walked in the celebrated garden. 
In it saw a very fine hoya, or wax tree ; the 
flowers exactly resembling wax. The stabelia, 
in flower, was very fine ; the melocactus, a 
fine banana or palm-tree; the willow curiously 
grafted on an oak, fifty years old ; an aloe which 
had blown the year before, with the decayed 
flowers still remaining. There were only three 
hundred students ; formerly there were five hun- 
dred English alone, fioerhaave was buried in the 
church of St. Peter. He was born in 1668, and 
died in 1738. 

Reached the Hague, called a village^ but a 
very handsome town, with much appearance of 
comfort in it. Went to the palace in the woods. 
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a beautiful walk ; the palace itself appears like 
the house of a private gentleman. It has to 
boast, however, of a magnificent salon, contain- 
ing celebrated paintings of Rubens, Vandyke, 
Jordaens, and their respective pupils. In the 
water in the garden was a rara avis — ^a black 
swan — mentioned to me by my friend the Rev. 

Mr. M d, of Queen's College, Oxford, a 

most attentive and accurate observer, and ac- 
complished gentleman. 

Walked to Schevilling, a pleasant walk, about 
three miles from the Hague, with an avenue the 
whole way. The road is laid with clinkers, a 
kind of brick, which renders the surface smooth 
as if it were boarded. 

The fish are brought from Schevilling to the 
Hague in carts drawn by immense dogs. The 
king landed here on his return from England. 
The sands are very hard, and pleasant for walk- 
ing and riding. I enjoyed the sea breeze. I 
observed boats from the coast of England fish- 
ing for turbot, which is particularly fine here. 

At Delft saw in the new church a fine bronze 
statue, erected to the memory of Prince William 
I., who was assassinated by a Jesuit in 1584. 
In the same church is the monument of Grotius. 

Arrived at Rotterdam ; a handsome city. 
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no bad odours arising from the canals. Ascended 
the tower of the church of St. Lawrence. Saw 
Helvoet-sluys, the Brill, &c. In the Grande 
Place is the statue of Erasmus, well executed. 

From Rotterdam I passed the deep of Hol- 
land to Williamstadt, Steinberg, &c. Crossed 
the water in all Jvoe times in going by the 
diligence from Rotterdam to Antwerp. 

Arrived at Antwerp in the evening, having 
passed Bergen-op-Zoom, a very strong fortress. 
Antwerp I found a handsome town, immensely 
strong, vast sums having been expended on it by 
Napoleon, particularly in making the new basins, 
which are planned and executed in a very mas- 
terly style. I visited the noble cathedral, in 
which are contained two of Rubens' finest paint- 
ings — the Elevation and Descent from the 
Cross. In the church of St. Paul are also four 
paintings by Rubens, highly esteemed — the 
leading of Christ to crucifixion. In a church 
formerly belonging to the Jesuits, but now a 
parish church, is a very fine painting by a native 
of the town, a Monsieur Sels, now residing at 
Brussels — the subject, the Purification of the 
Temple. It is quite in West's style, but per- 
haps superior : he copies much from Rubens. 
In the cathedral is buried Quintus Metsiis, the 
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celebrated painter, called the Antwerp Black* 
smith, with the following inscription: '* Con- 
nubialis amor de muliebre fecit Apellem.'* He 
died in 1629. At the church of St. Jaques is 
the family burying^place of Rubens. On an 
altar is a picture painted by himself. 

Left Antwerp, and proceeded by Malines or 
Mecklin, a fine old town, to Brussels. Passed 
the Palace of Lachen on the right, finely situ- 
ated on an eminence. Brussels is divided into 
the upper and lower town, the former of which 
is the most agreeable. The parks, or public 
walk, and the best hotels, Bellevue and Flan- 
ders, are in that quarter. The city contains 
about sixty thousand inhabitants. The Place 
Royale and La Rue Ducale are very handsome. 
In the great church there is nothing particular 
deserving of notice; the Maison de Ville is a 
handsome building. A palace had been com- 
menced for the Prince of Orange, but was not 
finished. 

I set out in a cabriolet at seven in the morn- 
ing to visit the plains of Waterloo, about 
twelve i^iles from Brussels. Passed through 
the forest of Soignes, and at the village of 
Waterloo obtained for my guide the cele- 
brated De Coster, the peasaint who was made 
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prisoner by Buonaparte to serve him for a guide, 
and who remained with him the whole day 
during the battle of the 18th. I passed 
the village of Mont St. Jean, La Haye Sainte, 
at which position the Grerman Legion, under 
General Halkett, made so good a stand. Af- 
terwards passed La Belle Alliance, where the 
Duke of Wellington and Blucher first met; 
there is now an inn there, and in the front of 
the house is the following inscription : ^^ Le 
saluant mutuellement Vainqueur, 18 June."^ 
Not far from this stands the tree, called the 
Wellington Tree, which served as the mark of 
rendezvous for the stafi^. Across several fields at 
some distance stands the farm-house of Hougo^ 
mont : this I found the most interesting spot 
of all, as every thing remained in the same state 
precisely in which it was during the battle; 
the position was taken and re-taken ^Aree times — 
most nobly defended by the foot-guards, under 
the command of Colonel Macdonald and Lord 
Saltoun. The holes made in the garden wall 
and in the trees by the shot were still visible. 

In the garden I saw a plain stone erected to 
the memory of Captain John Laine Black man. 
There is also erected on the field of battle, to 
the memory of Colonel Gordon, by Lord Abeiv 
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deen and his five sisters, a plain monument of 
granite, simply and modestly stating the ser- 
vices of that excellent officer, cut off in the 
prime of life ; he was aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of Wellington, and had been present in all the 
engagements with him. 

The field of Waterloo is a noble plain, now 
producing the finest corn, particularly wheat. 
De Coster pointed out to me one spot in parti- 
cular where seven thousand soldiers had been 
buried — friendsand foes — in one large pit twelve 
feet deep. I observed that the corn on that 
particular spot was much greener and higher 
than the other part. 

During the 18th, the terrible and deci- 
sive day, it rained almost incessantly, and De 
Coster assured me that in many parts it was a 
field of blood : the bodies at last almost creating 
a pestilence, it was found necessary to pile them 
in heaps and bum them. The number of 
troops engaged on the side of the French was 
ninety thousand^ and the corps of General 
Grouchy, which was only once engaged by 
General Thielman, amounted to thirty thousand. 
The army of the Duke of Wellington, includ- 
ing that of the Allies, amounted in all to on£ 
hundred and eight thousand. The enemy had^ 
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therefore, a superior force, and, throughout all 
the different actions, almost always the most 
commanding positions. It is but just, then, to 
conclude that the battle of Waterloo was won 
by superior generalship, and also, as stated by 
the Duke of Wellington in his despatch, by 
*'the superior physical strength of English- 
men.'' 

I picked up on the field of battle (then 
ploughed) a couple of grape-shot and at 
Hougomont cut a stick which had been grazed 
by a ball. I brought away several other relics 
— eagles, and a brass plate belonging to the cap 
of a marine, which was a sufficient proof of 
Napoleon having brought to the field of battle 
every corps that France could possibly spare. 
Much has been said as to the history of De 
Coster ; I saw nothing myself to savour of im- 
position. I gave him six francs, his usual de- 
mand, and which I think he earned. The his- 
tory which he gave me was as follows : — that 
he was a peasant living with his family at Wa- 
terloo, and that, on returning from his labour 
from a wood, a French aide-de-camp rode up to 
him, putting several questions to him as to the 
country between that place and Brussels : find- 
ing him an intelligent fellow, he immediatdy 
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made himprisoner, carrying faim to Buonaparte, 
who also put several questions to him, and, 
comparing his answers with the map, found 
him so correct, that he ordered him to remain 
by his side, and he was with him the whole of 
the 18th. At eight o'clock in the evening 
seeing that all was lost. Napoleon exclaimed, 
*' Sauvons nous P' He immediately demanded if 
De Coster could conduct him to Charleroi, and, 
on his replying that he knew the road, be 
ordered him to be mounted on a charger, 
the bridle of which was attached to an 
aide-de-camp, that he might not escape in the 
night. De Coster told me that he understood 
that Sir Walter Scott had said that Napoleon 
had ordered his hands to be tied^ but that Sir 
Walter, not well understanding what he said 
in French, had made the mistake. De Coster, 
not knowing the route further than Charleroi, 
Napoleon told him he might return, and Ber- 
trand, who had been all day by his side, gave 
him a napoleon by way of recompense. Dur- 
ing thebattle Buonaparte worea plain grey frock- 
coat, and cocked hat without a feather. I had 
always the greatest desire to see this extraordi- 
nary man, whose career in after ages will hardly 
be credited. When the Bellerophon lay in 
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Torbay, I seized the opportunity so long wished 
for, and was so near the ship that I had an ex- 
cellent view of him standing with a glass at the 
stern-gallery window^ dressed in a green military 
uniform, gold epaulets, and white kerseymere 
waistcoat. He was without his hat, and ap- 
peared corpulent : shortly after, he sailed for 
St Helena. 

I entered the church at Waterloo, which is 
very smalL Monuments are erected to the 
memory of several officers who fell in the battle, 
amongst which I observed the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

In memoriam 

Robert! Cairnes^ 
Equitatis Regii^ apud 
Exercitum Britannicum 
sub duce de Wellington 
Bellica tonnenta 
agentis^ legati 
Qui in campo Waterlooiensi 
18 Cal. Junii, 1815, 
nunc serviente, 
occisus defletum comilitonibus et amicis luctuosum 
anno statis suae 30 mortem obiit, 
Fratri optlmo et carissimo, 
Frater qui in prslio later! 
adhserens moribund! habitum suscepit 
supremum, hoc marmor pietatis sternse testimonium 
moerens ponere curavit— Burke Cuppage. 
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I returned to Brussels from Waterloo, and 
the next morning set out for Ghent, a handsome 
town with a fine cathedral, the pulpit in which 
is very beautiful, of carved wood, supported by 
statues of exquisite workmanship. From Ghent 
I went by the canal to Bruges in a boat drawn 
by four horses, fitted up in a very superior 
style. An excellent dinner, and every thing in- 
cluded but wine, for five francs and a half. 
Bruges is a neat town, particularly clean. I 
went from thence to Ostend by water, and on 
my arrival was delighted to find that the Flying 
Fish was to sail for England the next morning ; 
I immediately secured my passage, and in 
twenty-four hours arrived at Ramsgate, after 
an absence of several years from England. 

After a long absence^ I found the neighbour- 
hood in which I had lived much changed-^ur 
once sociable circle almost extinct — no longer 
any whist club. I meet no more, from " re- 
tirement's cot," the well-read and intelligent 
proprietor, thorough gardener, and excellent 
botanist; nor his once constant and amiable 
companion^ the resemblance of Charles Fox. 
They were at the same public school, and the 
same university. I think I never met them 
without gleaning information from them. 
There was also Dr. D., emaciated in body, 
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but strong and vigorous in intellect ; his mind 
stored with anecdote, the result of careful 
reading : a captain of the navy, always ready 
to promote joyous parties both by land and sea, 
and one of the nimblest in the dance. There are 
those still who remember his amiable family, 
particularly the lovely and beautiful second 
daughter, whose sudden death was so bitterly 
lamented by all that knew her. There was also 
the good-humoured and open-hearted colonel, 
the magistrate, the life of the dinner-party, fer- 
tile in anecdote, and singing a humorous song. 
The excellent and charitable old lady with the 
copper heels, who sometimes opened the ball 

with the squire of S r ; at all hours she 

may have been seen walking, even in the dark, 
sometimes by the sea, with her lantern, making 
her appearance at an evening party just as the 
company were withdrawing. Her cottage was a 
lion : her goodness of heart was proverbial. In 
a pouring rain, coming from Bath, (once her 
residence,) she has been known tq give up her 
inside place in the coach to a poor invalid on 
the outside^ exposing herself without a murmur 
to the pelting storm. The sister, bred in a 
court, it was not always convenient to meet on 
a cold or frosty day, because her stories were 
sometimes almost interminable. The brother 
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was of the old school, a perfect gentleman ; he 
lived to a great age, and almost to his last rode 
his gray. As a man of fashion of the first 
water figured Colonel A., the friend of all^ but 
enemy to himself : he led a gay career ; well do 
I remember his dashing curricle, his grays, and 
two to match for his outriders : a large fortune 
passed through his hands. 

The marine painter, one of the most justly 
celebrated of his day, is now no more ; for a bat- 
tle-piece, and more particularly in his repre- 
sentation of a sea, few of the present day 
can pretend to equal him ; but it is to be 
regretted that his depth of colouring was so 
slight as to make it doubtful whether his paint- 
ings will be so lasting as they otherwise would 
be. Of the remains of former times, there are 
still two or three estimable persons left ; and 
I would here enumerate one of the medical 
profession, the beloved father of a family, re- 
spected by all that know him. 

In the lapse of thirty or forty years, many 
changes in all societies necessarily take place — 
change of hours, change of dress, change of 
amusement ; we must therefore conform to pre- 
sent usage, and seek for new alliances and con- 
nexions to make up for those that are gone. 
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TEN DISCOURSES ON THE COMMUNION OFFICE 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Second Edition. 
With an Appendix. 12mo. boards, price 7s. 

** Eminently fitted to assist the blessed offices of family 
devotion,'' — British Critic, 



iN'ew Warks^ S^c; published hy J. HcUehard and Son. 

XV. 

THE BISHOP OF CHESTER'S EXPO- 
SITION OF THE ACTS, &c 

1. A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the ACTS of the 
APOSTLES, in the fonn of Lectures, intended to assist the 
practice of Domestic Instruction and Devotion. By John 
Bird Sdmner, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. In 1 toI. 8vo. 
price 9s. ; and in 3 yols. 12ino. price 6s, 

AUOf hy the same Aufturr, 

2. A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPELS of 
ST. MATTHEW and ST. MARK, in the form of Lectures. 
Fourth Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo., or in 2 vols. ISmo. price 9s. 

3. A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPEL of 
ST. LUKE, in the form of Lectures. Third Edition. In 1 vol. 
8vo., or in 2 vols. ISmo. price 9s. 

4. A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPEL of 
ST. JOHN, in the form of Lectures. In 1 vol. 8vo., or 3 vols. 
12mo. price 9s. 

5. SERMONS on the PRINCIPAL FESTIVALS of the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH: to which are added, Three Ser- 
mons on Good Friday. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, hds. 
or 12mo. 6s, hoards. 

6. The EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, derived from 
its NATURE and RECEPTION. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. Also a New Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s, bds. 

7. A SERIES OF SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN 
FAITH and CHARACTER. 8vo. 10s. 6d, boards ; or 12mo. 
6s, boards, 

8. APOSTOLIC PREACHING CONSIDERED, in an 
Examination of St. Paul's Epistles. Also, Four Sermons on 
Subjects relating to the Christian Ministry, and preached on 
different occasions. Seventh Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
boards, 

9. A TREATISE on the RECORDS of the CREATION, 
and on the MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the CREATOR. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, Is. boards. 

10. FOUR SERMONS on SUBJECTS relating to the 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. Preached on different occasions. 
8vo. 3s. sewed. 

11. THREE CHARGES delivered to the CLERGY of 
the Diocese of CHESTER, at the Triennial Visitations in 
1829,1832, and 1835. Price ls,6d, each; or the three in 
I yol. 8yo. Ss, sewed. 
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